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DIVIDE THE LAND AND LET THE PEOPLE GROW 


An espousal of Palestine Partition 
by a first hand observer 


Fourteenth “Calling America” number coming in March 


FOOD 


“Give us this Day our Daily Bread” 


Nineteen hundred years have gone by 

since this prayer was first voiced for all man- 

__ kind. Now it is not only spoken in a hundred 

: tongues, but animates some of the great 
charges on human concern and concerted 


action “to match world hunger with world 
food.” You have heard it here at home in 


-—Roosevelt’s call for a new deliver- 
ance: Freedom from want 


j 


—Truman’s call on our granaries to 
meet desperate need in Western 
Europe ; 7 x 


ee ; —DMarshall’s call civeceed not “against 


any country: or doctrine but 


against hunger, coppers ian, 
chaos” 


{ 


a _ —Stimson’s call not to stand apart and 
| _ “desert every principle” by which 
we “claim to live” and 


will yield the fruits of the earth — 


_ Utopians” . 


“th mame of 


as all heard i 
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_ FROM PEOPLE TO PEOPLE—Organized es by the Ameri 


7 oe, s call for world production he 5 
; ee. _ “beyond the dreams of the 


; SE air of State, USA 


Among the Articles in the Special Number 


which will focus on this Crucial Problem— 


CAN MANKIND MAKE coon Sir John Boyd Orr 
Director General, Food and Agriculture Organization, United 
Nations. 


THE MAN AND HIS: ‘MESSAGE—An Intimate Pare ted 
Ritchie Calder 
Science Editor, News Chronicle, London. ° 


ref 


UNTIL Pere SUMMER'S HARVEST—The Facts i in the aes 4 
vans a 
Economics, Marketing and ‘Statistical Division, FAO. 


THE HUMAN TREASURE OF FRANCE 
Children and Malnutrition—by Prof. Robert De Bre, M. D. 
Youth and Tuberculosis—by Prof. Etienne Bernard, M.D. 


_ HUNGRY POLAND—by Noble Clark “an 
Chief of the FAO mission there. Waar > a 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN, BREAD?—by Lillian Robbins 
Two close-ups of boys in an UNRRA center in Germany. © 


can Voluntary Agencies—by Joseph P. Cham erlain 


_THE STAKE OF AMERICAN FARMERS—What They Are 
tga of of—by Norris E. Dodd, pro ae of ee { 


THE STAKE OF CONSUMERS—What ev British H uses | 
wife ston USA. ‘Helen Hall Chairman, ci ees ] 
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~ FOOD ‘AND THE MARSHALL PLAN by 


WwW tt lard Thorp: 


F00P COUNCIL—New 


*1,700,000,000 from investors 


for new telephone facilities 


a 


3 


in the last two years 


, 


Pet are one hundred and seventy bags in this pic- 
ture. Suppose each bag contained ten million dollars. 


That would make $1,700,000,000 — the amount 
that investors have furnished for the expansion and 
improvement of your telephone service in the last 
two years. Further substantial amounts are being 
invested this year. 

Investors put their money in the telephone busi- 
ness in the hope of security and a reasonable return. 
Every telephone user shares the benefits in more and 
better telephone service. 

In the Bell System, the term investors means hun- 
dreds of thousands of small investors in every walk 
of life and in every section of the country—men and 
women just like yourself. The telephone business 
has been built by the savings of the many rather than 
the wealth of the few. 


The large sums that have been put into new 
facilities in the last two years alone give you some 
idea of the cost of providing and improving telephone 
service. The instrument in- your home and the few 
wires you see are only a small part of the $257 in- 
vestment behind every telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Will “Food for Europe 


be too little and too late? 


During the next six crucial months— at little cost—NEW REPUBLIC magazine can 
keep you well-posted on how practical, how effective the method for European recovery 
will be. No matter what plan is used, will aid come too late? Will there be world 
prosperity or depression? Again, New Republic’s keen, critical interpretations of these 
important questions and its independent news coverage will be valuable to you in for- 
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mulating your own opinions. 


Through New Republic you may also be better informed each week on other vital 
political and economic problems such as: Russia, Palestine, future of U.N., U.S. foreign 


policy, inflation, labor, civil liberties—everything pertinent to progress and America’s 


social order. 


New 
Republic 


(for new subscribers only) 
NEW REPUBLIC 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter the following trial subscription to |NEW 
REPUBLIC at your Mid-Winter Offer of 26 weeks 
(6 months) for $2. 
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Among Ourselves 


age LINCOLN, A CENTURY AGO Now, 
was serving his one and only term in 
Congress. It was the most significant year, 
perhaps, that had dawned for him—1848— 
and it ended as a major disappointment. 
He learned his way around Washington, if 
that was worth anything, and made the 
House taugh with some rather original 
remarks. But he was undistinguished and 
pleased nobody as a congressman. His 
party back in Illinois rejected him for re- 
nomination.and his chosen successor was 
beaten in the November elections. Tagged 
hopelessly as a failure in politics at the end 
of the year, he returned to circuit riding 
on the frontier. From 1848, who could 
have seen anything ahead for that man? 


“AMERICAN BROTHERHOOD WEEK,” FEBRU- 
ary 22-29, has been fostered for thirteen 
years by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. It is an occasion for stress- 
ing what is no less than necessity for unity 
and the recognition of equal rights through- 
out the whole population, a challenge 
underscored by President Truman’s invita- 
tion to the American people “to use this 
occasion to think deeply about these princi- 
ples and to promote their application to 
all human relationships everywhere through- 
out the year.” Hence this paragraph, al- 
though pages could be no. exaggeration. 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS THIS MONTH:— 
Daniet S. Girimor, himself a veteran and 
former pilot in the Army Air Forces, has 


. been executive editor of Survey Graphic 


and this month at his own request trans- 
fers to part time activity as associate editor 
... .. JULEs ARCHER, a newspaperman 
and war veteran, decided on leaving the 
army to dig in as a free lance in rural 
Connecticut. . . . S. K. RatciirFe, one of 
England’s leading journalists and friend to 
a long generation of British statesmen, has 
appeared often in Survey Graphic, most 
recently last July (“Here Britain Stands’). 


Rutu Gruser returned a few weeks ago 
from Palestine and the DP camps of 
Europe as a correspondent for the New 
York Herald Tribune. She accompanied 
the UN Special Committee on Palestine 
and in 1946 travelled over much of the 
same route with the Anglo-American Com- 


- mittee of Inquiry. She covered the tragic 


story of the “Exodus 1947” and the return 
shipment of Exodus refugees back to 
Europe. Also an expert on Alaska and the 
Soviet Arctic. See “Neighbors Across the 
Arctic” Survey Graphic, February 1944. 


Evetyn SeeLey, journalist and _ teacher, 
contributed “No Child Need Be Lost” to 
Survey Graphic’s special issue on Education, 
November, 1947... .. . Ricuarp L. Nev- 
perceEr, frequently welcomed before to these 


pages, continues this month his highlight 


impressions of his recent visit to Alaska 
Norman KIELL, who learned about 
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India during two years there as information 
and education specialist with the Army 
Air Forces, is with the Hillel Foundation 
at Ohio State University. 


Dr. JuLius SCHREIBER, “Prejudice,” is 
director of the National Institute of Social 
Relations, Washington, D. C. With his 
manuscript he included a bibliography of 
significant recent books and reports in his 
special field which he had consulted. In 
the interest of lay readers (and editors) 
we have omitted these. But we shall be 
glad to send the list on request. 

Concerning his article, Dr. Schreiber 
writes us: “In attempting to cover the over- 
all subject of prejudice in a few printed 
pages, I have had to run the risk of some 
over-simplification of certain concepts, as 
well as to forego treating many aspects of 
this major social problem. For more de- 
tailed studies, I should like to refer the 
reader to the bibliography.” 
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As 1F Dr. SCHREIBER’S APPRAISAL OF THE 
prejudice disease required support, this is 
from the January Atlantic article, “Psychia- 
try Today” by Dr. William C. Menninger: 

“Number one among all of the social 
neuroses in America today is the wide- 
spread prejudice and discrimination against 
persons because of race, color, or religion. 


 Bigoted intolerance, the thesis of ‘white 


supremacy,’ anti-Semitic prejudices, dis- 
criminatory practices, hostile attitudes to- 
ward Catholicism and Protestantism, are 
all present in varying degrees in every 
section of the country. Psychiatrists are 
familiar with these as symptoms in their 
patients. Therefore, they have an oppor- 
tunity to learn much about the psychologi- 
cal dynamics and, consequently, the signifi- 
cance of such prejudices for the individual. 
Surely, if they would crystallize their think- 
ing on the subject, they could make con- 


structive suggestions toward the solution 


of this problem.” 
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“I WANT YOU ALL TO REMEMBER | 
THAT WE ARE DEALING WITH PEOPLE. .” 


SURVEY 


VA’s Rejuvenation Under GI’s General 


How the vastest social work enterprise in U. S. history was reclaimed from 


a shambles by the Bradley system of decentralization and personal touch. 


HE SAME WEEK THAT GENERAL 

Omar N. Bradley took over as 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in 
August 1945, he called a meeting of 
all VA ‘personnel in Washington at 
the big auditorium of the Labor De- 
partment. That was an unprecedented 
innovation. Most of them had never 
seen their boss before. The keynote of 
Bradley’s talk to them was: 

“IT want you all to remember that 
we are dealing with people — with 
men, each one with grave problems. 
You cannot think of them any other 
way than that, and certainly never 
again as marks on a piece of paper.” 

(“Cannot” is the word. The Gen- 
eral always has it written out that 
way in his speeches, because “can’t” 
in his Missouri accent comes out 
“cain’t.” 

That order recognized quite a 
number of individuals—some 14,500,- 
000 veterans from the late war, plus 
their dependents, plus the others clear 
back to heirs of Mexican War vet- 
erans. They were not statistics, not to 
be handled en masse. 

An army was that same sort of 
thing to Bradley, which explains his 
being called “the GI’s general.” When 


he was sent over to Tunisia in the- 


discouraging February of 1943, he 
managed to reach the troops pretty 
quickly with his individual touch. 
They got to know the Old Man, go- 
ing around not in a general’s big 


‘limousine but in a jeep with one aide 
_ and a driver for company. They dis- 


covered that he was not out to use 
their lives to add another star to his 


collar and that for all his untheatrical 


a ii te all 
. “ 


DANIEL S. GILLMOR 


style, he knew the best way to take 
them where they had to go. 

In the Sicilian campaign that sum- 
mer, the late Ernie Pyle noticed that 
although the headlines were mostly 
about Patton, the GI’s were all talk- 
ing Bradley. Pyle proceeded to get 
acquainted with Bradley himself and 
wrote five. warm, admiring stories 
about him, the only general he ever 
bothered to single out. This personal 
essence is inseparable from the man, 
wherever he may be. 

As one of the fourteen and a- half 
million, I asked the General what he 
thought of his twenty-eight month 
stint as head of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The humane tone came out 
in his answer, along with the modest 
small-town manner he has managed 


. to preserve intact throughout his car- 


reer: 

“Tt was really quite a valuable ex- 
perience,” he said earnestly, as if he 
were applying for a new job. “Civil 
administration was something new to 
me, and I think I learned a lot.” 

That is one side of Bradley, pos- 
sibly the side which has attracted most 
comment, the unspoiled simplicity 
which goes with photographs of his 
non-Hollywood face. It is a funda- 
mental side of him. - 


B.- IT IsN’T ALL. For Brapiey Is A 
big time operator, make no mistake 
of that. Those spectacled gray eyes 
of his are not merely fatherly, they are 
executive and soldierly. Bradley is an 
intellectual who taught mathematics 
and tactics for eight years at West 
Point, and on the other hand, as a 


45 


man of action in the field of war, 
Bradley is the one—at the historic 
break-through at St. L6 in 1944, when 
he pushed out Patton on his famous 
end run—who made what Winston 
Churchill called “the most daring de- 
cision in the Battle of France.” It is 
no accident that he is going now to 
the army’s highest job — Chief of 
Staff. 

His going to the Veterans Admin- 
istration, however, was not a matter 
of daring. He had no choice. That 
was done for him by the President, 
and he accepted on the soldier’s prin- 
ciple of “orders is orders.” That day 
when he raised his hand and took 
his oath of office—the day after 
Japan’s surrender—it is safe to say 
that Bradley’s mind went back for 
reassurance to the blackest days he 
had ever seen. 


f hare DAYS MIGHT HAVE BEEN IN 
Tunisia. He had been sent over to 
take command because things were 
going badly. The winter was terrible, 
the allies had failed in their initial 
try for Tunis, and the German pan- 
zers had got away with a disillusion- 
ing surprise at the Kasserine Pass. 
The American Second Corps re- 
mained a poor and scattered subsidi- 
ary within the British First Army. 
The need for reorganization was 
unmistakable, and as he worked at 
that, he insisted firmly on the assign- 
ment of a definite separate objec- 
tive to his troops. Bizerte, they gave 
him, the more experienced British al- 
lowing for the probability of having 
to turn in eventually and take the 


tically without 


GI’s General 


town themselves. But under Bradley 
the American corps broke out like a 
real army and in three weeks swept 
into Bizerte irresistibly, earning for 
their commander the message from 
Chief of Staff Marshall, “All our con- 
fidence in you has been justified. . . .” 


(Gna BRADLEY NEEDED ALL RE- 
assuring memories when he went to 
the VA. It was the most unpromising 
spot in Washington, and the hottest. 
One friend told him, “Inside of two 
years theyll toss you out of your 
office window right on your face. 
And you'll land so hard you'll 
bounce.” 

Sharp in memory were the scan- 
dals which riddled veterans affairs 
after the other war. The. veterans 
themselves then got a permanent 
grouch and the director of the 
veterans’ bureau was investigated by 
the Senate and handed over to the 
courts to be sent to jail. 

The fighting had ended in Europe, 
now likewise in the Pacific. Practic- 
ally everyone in uniform was shriek- 
ing to be let out at once, joined in 
the cry by their parents, their wives, 
and by their congressmen. . 

- The job was merely the greatest 
population shift in American history. 
The old Veterans’ Administratfon 
was creaking under its load already. 
The VA had been purged of the 
long-ago scandals but remained prac- 
a friend. Albert 
Deutsch in PM called it “a vast de- 
humanized bureaucracy, enmeshed in 
mountains of red tape, ingrown with 


entrenched mediocrity, undemocratic- 


ally operated. under autocratic _con- 
trol.” 


Conetsl Bradley ae over. The 
statutes were eloquent with 
a Congress” ee 
army, navy, an 
dows ee decade: 


- well as force. 


shrunken 1944, dollars. a ats 
the < I 


off effortlessly the statistics of his 
new veterans. 

“Nobody had any idea how fast the 
men would actually be discharged,” 
he said. “The army and navy esti- 
mated that it would never reach more 
than 600,000 men per month.” Then 
with a wry grin he added: “Actually 
they were pushing a million and a 
half men our way every month, and 
25 percent of them put in claims.” 

That meant an avalanche of apphi- 
cations for hospitalization, pensions, 
compensation, farm or business loan 
guarantees, educational or training 
subsistence, tuition, and readjustment 
allowances. All had to be considered, 
processed, and,acted upon. 


Ae THERE ARE FEW TO DENY 
Bradley did the impossible. He car- 
ried the VA through demobilization, 
expanding as he decentralized its top- 
heavy structure. He got hospitals and 
thousands of doctors: He ended the 
years of American Legion policy- 
making, cut miles of red-tape, and 
put the agency as nearly on a current 
basis as anyone could expect. He 
stuck as stubbornly as a Missouri 
mule to what he thought was right 
in the face of telling argument as 
Through it all, he 
stamped his personal interest in the 
individual veteran on the vast mech- 


-anism of the VA, making it sensi- 


tively responsive to the human needs 
of human beings. 

He was careful not to go beyond 
the limits Congress set for VA serv- 
ices, in that doubtless reflecting his 


ingrained army method. 


To the veteran returned from the 
war to find the best housing—indeed 
practically any housing—already oc- 


cupied, the fact that Congress had 
made no provision for this need was — 
small comfort. So was the fact that 


the amounts authorized for his com- 
pensation or subsistence were fixed i in 


subsistence. Every item has to be in- 
dividually considered even though 
many are disallowed. For a while we 
were getting 13,000,000 letters every 
month and sending the Treasury-8,- 
000,000 vouchers authorizing checks!” 

A VA official later checked his 
freehand figures for me. They were 
accurate, . 


Gitte BRADLEY NOW IS FIFTY-FIVE. 
He was born on Lincoln’s Birthday, 
1893, in central Missouri north of the 
river, in the town of Clark, moving 
as a boy to nearby Moberly. His 
father, a country school teacher, died 
when the boy was thirteen. If he 
were to get an education, his best 
chance seemed to be West Point, pro- 
vided he could get in, and he won the 
competitive examination. 

Omar Bradley then was a strong, 
tall country boy. His father had 
taught him to shoot and bird hunt- 
ing remains today his favorite sport. 
He is an excellent marksman and the 


story is that he kills pheasant on the 


wing with a rifle. He also was ath- 
letic, playing a good left field on the 
academy baseball team, guard on the 
football team. He gained the name of 
“Brad” which his friends still call 
him. His was the famous class of 
1915, which included Eisenhower and 
McNarney; he finished forty-fourth. 

At graduation, Bradley chose the , 
infantry because it offered “more op-_ 
portunity to deal with men.” That 
certainly was an indication, but for 
more than twenty-five years he re- 
‘mained buried in the great anonym- — 
ity of the army. He missed the AEF _ 
in the other war, but according 


- to ee aye oor him, he a be- 


a more conscious adie 
aration for high responsibil 
time should ever sas : 


operations for the U. S. 
North Africa.” 

It seems fair in sizing up the Brad- 
ley personality to quote a remark of 
his about some military biography he 
had been reading. “I think,” he told 
a friend, “maybe the only quality all 
the great generals had in common 
was their understanding.” And a fur- 
ther quotation—this from one of nu- 
merous personal letters from veterans 
who somehow like to keep in touch 
with the general since their discharge: 


roy 


II Corps in 


under your command every- 
one felt more secure. We knew if we 
had to fight and die, it would not be 
in a useless blunder or in a general’s 
try for glory. Under you, we knew 
that every attempt was being made to 
protect us—that the doggie wouldn’t 
be given a raw deal.” 


ie FULL YEARS BEFORE (GENERAL 


Bradley went to the VA, Congress 
had passed the sweeping act to pro- 
vide vocational rehabilitation 
disabled veterans and a year later, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
known as the GI Bill of Rights. These 
acts created, on paper, the greatest 
socialized enterprise ever conceived 
in the United States. 


To nearly fifteen million veterans 


those promises made the VA a kind 


of governmental parent who would 
give them a $20 allowance for 52 
weeks while they looked for a job; 
would pay $500 a year tuition for four 


years and grant a living allowance 


while they went to school or college; 
would guarantee bankers’ loans for 
their homes, farms, or businesses; 
would give them a financial hand 


while they learned a trade in the city 
or on the farm, would provide medi- 
cal and hospital care when they be- 


came ill, and would shelter them in 
soldiers’ homes in old age. 


The program was to care for men. 


wounded. physically or mentally in 
service. It was to care for the wid- 
ows and children of men killed in 
line of duty, or who died from sery- 
ice-connected causes. It was to run 
the biggest insurance system in 
the world. Finally, it was to 
carry on, as before, on behalf 
‘of all the veterans of past wars. 
In the field, VA “facilities” 
iad become human junk piles 
here many a civil service — 
A doctor, out of touch. 
ith new techniques, prac- 


for 


ticed a medieval kind of medicine 
which dealt with “compensables,” 
“non-compensables,” and “numbers” 
rather than with sick men. Earnest 
doctors caught in the maze of red 
tape struggled and gave up. Old em- 
ployes of aie VA recall that the as- 
sistant administrate®®.never set foot 
in the lower offices ef the Washing- 
ton building, that the administrator 
insured his privacy by designating 
one elevator in the building to his 
exclusive use. 


B.. LACK OF PERSONAL CONTACT 
did not prevent the old VA’s higher 
brass from worrying about efficiency. 
To make sure that employes were on 
time, bells in the corridors every 
morning clanged at eight-fifteen, and 
precisely at that moment the guard 
slammed the iron gates at the per- 
sonnel entrance to the building. To 
get in, a latecomer had to give his 
name and department to the guard, 
who forwarded the damning evi- 
dence to the supervisor. 

The VA was, furthermore, practi- 
cally the private preserve of the Amer- 
ican Legion, with the, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars sharing authority. If 
an unwary unattached veteran ven- 
tured into VA offices seeking some 
benefit granted by law, the gleam of 
a button in the lapel of the contact 
officer, the clerk, the doctor, the de- 
partment head; was sure to enlighten 
him as to how he could get action. 
Legion officials reached the effrontery 
where a group inspecting a VA hos- 
pital loudly reprimanded a VA physi- 
cian in the presence of his patients. 

Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, at any time, it was certain 
anyone connected with the VA 
should experience continual harrass- 
ment. Even a newspaper reporter as- 
signed to the VA gets calls day and 
night from people asking about this 
claim, that insurance premium, this 
other benefit. Add a host of insistent 
demands ‘from organizations, delega- 
tions, congressmen, or any~of the 
country’s 18,000,000 veterans them- 


selves, and you will have a glimmer 
of the administrator’s trials. 


N. OTHER OFFICIAL, EXCEPT THE 
President, has a constituency that 
blankets the whole country and all the 
territories. Every congressman with a 
veteran at his elbow—and that means 
every congressman—is the adminis- 
trator’s personal problem in the fine 
art of official tact, and every en- 
counter with any agency becomes an 
exacting test at compromise. 

In the face of all these problems, 
Bradley took the job, by cable from 
Germany. Immediately, he sent home 
bustling, rotund Major General Paul 
R. Hawley, who had energetically 
headed army medicine in the Euro- 
pean Theater with orders to begin 
at once to revamp the medical serv- 
ices. Bradley followed in June, bring- 
ing two enlisted men and fifteen off- 
cers chosen for their administrative 
experience. The “Army of Occupa- 
tion,” as VA civil servants still call 
it, went to work, and Bradley pa- 
tiently endured celebrations in Phila- 
delphia, and Moberly, Missouri. To 
ease his reluctance to the job, Con- 
gress had passed the “Bradley Bill” 
under which the General retained all 
his army perquisites, including quar- 
ters and allowances, and even gave 
him the unique right to set the date 
of his return to army duty. As quickly 
as possible, the administrator moved 
in at Fort Meyer and the job lay 
ahead. 

Although 2,000,000 veterans al- 
ready had been discharged, less than 
20,000 had entered training under 
either the GI or Rehabilitation Act. 
Within the next two years 350,000 of 
the disabled were to receive training, 


and-over 2,500,000 non-disabled. 


The VA had first entered the. bil- 
lion dollar class in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1945, with total expendi- 
tures of $2,271,000,000. For the year 
ending last June, they went to $7,- 
805,000,000, a figure larger than that 
of any other federal agency’ except 
the unified new National Defense 
Department. From a trickle, the num- 
‘ber receiving readjustment al- 
lowances became nearly 7,500,- 
000. To carry this load VA 
personnel expanded from 70,- 
000 to a high of 225,000 em- 
ployes last February, after 
which it dropped back under 
retrenchment policies to a 


limited 200,000. 
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Bradley at the start declared bluntly 
that it would be “impossible to pile 
the huge load of World War II on a 
chassis built for World War I.” He 
slashed through a twenty-year ac- 
cumulation of red tape, acquired 
forty six new hospitals from army 
and navy surpluses and thousands of 
young doctors trained by the services. 
Working with Congress, he launched 
hundreds of new bills to straighten 
out “bugs” -in the laws, fighting to 
keep the seven billion dollar agency 
from becoming a pork-barrel. And 
he blandly refused to permit VA 
policy to be dictated by the Legion. 


Dae HAD BEEN AT WORK ONLY 
half an hour his first day when the 
famous bells rang. 

“What in heaven’s name is that?” 
he inquired. 

“Why, that’s the eight-fifteen bell, 
General,’ an old-timer explained. 
“Everybody in VA has to be at work 


when it rings. Then, they are rung © 


” 


again at... 

“I understand,” the General in- 
terrupted mildly. “Have them discon- 
nected at once, please.” 

“How can you expect people to 
treat others as human beings,” Brad- 
ley explained later, “if they are re- 
garded as irresponsible school chil- 
dren?” Then in his Missouri drawl 
he added tolerantly,- “People get 
buried in the mechanics of running 
a govment agency. What we wanted 
was to treat the veteran as a client.” 

A few days later when he learned 
the reason why no one else was us- 
ing “his” elevator he said pointedly: 
“Far as I know that elevator belongs 
to the United States.” 

He put his preachings into personal 
practice when General Hawley called 
him with a story. An Oklahoma 
farmer veteran had been stricken 
with infantile paralysis. If his life 
were to be saved, he had to have an 
iron lung without delay, but the only 
one available was in Boston. Bradley 
called for his-battle-scarred Army C- 
47, named the Mary Q. for Mrs. 
Bradley, and twelve hours later the 


bulky breath-giving’ mechanism was 


trundled out _in Oklahoma. 

The “Mary Q.” became headquar- 
ters in the.weeks following, as Brad- 
ley and a group of new and old VA 
executives flew around the country. 
Bradley wanted to meet personally 


the men who were running the show 


in the field. VA was going to expand 
rapidly, and the old centralized bu- 
reaucracy in Washington was to be 
supplanted by a system of thirteen 
branch ofhces and many more re- 
gional and subregional ofhces. 


O.: BIG SECRET OF BRADLEY AS AN 
executive is his knack of picking 
men. Once he has sized up a subor- 
dinate and given him a job, he dele- 
gates the authority to let him do it. 
He doesn’t hold onto a detail and 
worry’ it to death. In one week in 
the “Mary Q.” he covered 6,000 miles, 
talking with men in hospitals, with 
veterans and VA employes, a kind of 
Diogenes looking for men. 

“He wanted tough, eager, optimis- 
tic men who were ready to tackle a 
big job and get it done,” Bradley’s 
aide told me. 

For the first year or so, nothing was 
too good for Bradley on Capitol Hill. 
Shortly after the General became the 
nation’s Number One. social worker, 
Representative Ellsworth Buck arose 
in the house and flipped out some 17 
feet of pasted-together VA forms, “re- 
quiring some 360 answers or compu- 
tations.” Buck estimated that a vet- 
eran would need the services of “a 
tax lawyer, a real estate lawyer, an 
ex-Washington bureaucrat, and a cer- 
tified public accountant” in order to 
get what was authorized for him as 
a stock-in-trade loan for his business. 

Just three days later, Buck got up 
again. “It is with gratification,” he 
said, “and with increased admiration 
for the administrator of the Veteran’s 
Administration that I now show you 
two simple forms shortly to be put 
into effect for stock-in-trade loans.” 
Still wielding a ruler, he found the 
seventeen feet now reduced to three, 
only two inches of which had to be 
filled out by the shopkeeping veteran. 

Before Bradley, as has been men- 
tioned, the VA-was pretty much the 
private political happy-hunting-ground 
of the American Legion. The Legion 
lived for —and by — representing the 
veterans. But Bradley had learned no 
such routines in his experience. He 
was there to serve the veterans them- 
selves, not any organization. It was 


no surprise, therefore, that after six 
~ months of Bradley, National Com- 


mander John Stelle of the Legion let 


out a blast. 


He was bitter about “delays.” The 
VA had suffered a “tragic break- 
down.” The VA needed, he said, “a 


seasoned businessman, not a soldier, 


however good a soldier he may be.” 

General Bradley’s reply was frank 
and factual. There was more delay 
in some cases, he said, than the Legion 
commander charged. He showed the 
figures, showed the causes. He also 
revealed that in the six months past 
the number of veterans had precisely 
doubled. He also mentioned that he 
had overruled the commander in se- 
lecting a hospital site in Decatur, 
Illinois, the commander’s home state. 

“Did Mr. Stelle say anything about 
your deficiencies before the final loca- 
tion of the hospital?” a reporter 
asked. 

“No,” said the General. 

The incident rallied support to Gen- 
eral Bradley, from President Truman 
down. Generous praise has been 
given him often by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the American Veterans 
Committee, and the Amvets. Even 
Legion reports have said a few kind 
words at times. 


Ate HONEYMOON REALLY EXTENDED 
until the new Congress in 1947. In 
committee hearings Bradley’ found 
himself repeatedly being asked ques- 
tions like “You’re interested in vet- 
erans’ welfare, aren’t you, General?” 
His “Yes” would be followed invari- 
ably by demands why, therefore, was 
he not in favor of the congressman’s 
own particular bill. ; 
There is no record of the General 
ever answering “No,” but in at least 
two instances it was debatable 
whether his judgment was in the vet- 
erans’ interest.or not. One instance 
was his sponsorship of a ceiling of 
$175 as subsistence for a veteran with 
dependents, and a limit of $200 on 
combined salary and subsistence. 
This naturally brought protests 
from the veterans organizations and 


individuals. Many were dropped from 


training since they already had ex- 
ceeded the two-year limitation. Many 
others found their incomes sharply re- 
duced. Yet at hearings on bills to 
raise or abolish the ceilings Bradley 


stubbornly opposed either proposal, on — 


the ground that if the ceilings were 
raised, then Congress would have to 
consider raising the compensation of 


all other classes of veterans. The fact 
that $90 would remain the top goy-— 


ernment payment of subsistence re- 


_ gardless of ceilings was not men- 


tioned. F 


Just as stubbornly, he fought a bill 
for automobiles for disabled veterans 


_ (Continued on page 86) 


Labor Trouble Under the Microscope 


How Yale is teaching business and union leaders to under- 


stand one another, to function as labor-relations doctors. 


A VALIANT EXPERIMENT, CAPABLE OF 
changing the course of labor re- 
lations in this country if it is suc- 
cessful, is now under way at Yale 
University. The experiment, the Labor 
and Management Center, is a com- 
bined educational and research proj- 
ect, with participation jointly by la- 
bor unions and big industries. 

Boiled down to its essentials, the 
experiment is designed to educate la- 
bor leaders in the problems of man- 
agement; business executives in the 
problems of labor; and both in a 
practical, scientific examination of 
how far each can go in winning ob- 
jectives, without crippling our econ- 
omy or themselves. 

To dispel the clouds of confusion 
that blind management, union lead- 
ers, and workers, E. Wight Bakke, 
Sterling professor of economics and 
director of the center, has designed 
the project like an enormous micro- 
scope with twin lenses. One lens is 
focused on the classroom, where un- 
ion leaders, plant managers and indus- 
trial relations vice-presidents gather 
together as “students” to hear lec- 
tures, participate in seminars, swap 
experiences, and answer each other’s 
questions. The second lens is trained 
on factories and union halls, for long 
range research. 

Professor Bakke, a casual, practi- 
cal, tweedy man whose amiable 
face is mostly forehead, looks less 
like a professor of economics than 
one of his own pupils. His career has 
been uncloistered, based on a firm- 
rooted belief that you cannot learn 


- about people from books. 
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He has made firsthand studies of 
labor problems in England and Scan- 
dinavia, as well as the USA. For three 
years he was chairman of the appeals 
committee of the National War La- 


bor Board. He has found the time to 


write books and articles on social in- 
surance, employment, and labor rela- 
tions, including contributions to 
Survey Graphic, in between his wide 
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ranging investigations for the center. 

Of Norwegian descent, he grew up 
in the Middle West, where he was 
imbued with the town meeting spirit 
that marks his academic approach to 
today’s problems. He says of his pres- 
ent work that his goal is “to make 
my contribution to removing any- 
thing which inhibits expression, de- 
velopment, and participation of all 
the people in shaping the institutions 
and mores under which they work.” 

There are some thirty colleges and 
universities in the nation, including 
California, the University of Chicago, 
Harvard, and Cornell, which are do- 
ing some kind of work in this field. 
But the Yale Labor and Management 
Center is distinctive in its resources 
and in the breadth of its scheme. It 
is financed by nineteen corporations, 
twenty unions, the Yale Student 
Broadcasting Company, the Univers- 
ity’s general funds, the Institute. of 
Human Relations, four foundations, 
and by individual gifts. By its own 
statement, the center defines its ob- 
jective as: “the promotion of the pub- 
lic interest and welfare through re- 
search, teaching, and service activities 
in the field of relations among work- 
ers, unions, and management.” 


"Ev years AGO, Mr. BAKKE DECIDED 
to probe behind the newspaper 
stories reporting a tidal wave of labor 
trouble in terms of demands, denials, 
and denunciations. He went around 
to nine trouble spots, interviewing 
sixty selected industrialists and an 
equal number of union leaders. What 
he learned convinced him that we 
were groping in the dark ages of la- 
bor relations. Everybody could tell 
him what the other fellow had done 
that was outrageous; nobody quite 
knew why the other fellow had done 
it. Each side complained of being 
misunderstood. Each charged the 
other with being so unpredictable that 
one could not guess what would be 
the next move in any direction. 


After his searching talks with in- 
dustrialists and union leaders, Mr. 
Bakke concluded that unless labor 
and management learn to under- 
stand and respect each other’s basic 
needs, they will tumble into chaos 
together, and carry the country’s wel- 
fare with them. 


Bor BUSINESS AND UNION EXECU- 
tives, he found, were in the dark as 
to what made their opposite numbers 
tick. Both admittedly relied on in- 
tuition, prejudice, slogan, improvisa- 
tion, pet technique, and formula, in 
shaping delicate labor policies. 

The actual work of the center be- 
gan about five years ago when Yale 
granted a few fellowships to union 
men, and some companies at the same 
time furloughed their industrial rela- 
tions executives to study mutual 
problems together under Mr. Bakke 
at the Institute of Human Relations. 
The next year (1944) the broadening 
classroom and research work of the 
project were brought together by 
Yale University in a separate unit, 
the Labor and Management Center, 
affliated with the institute. 

The center now proposes to train 
its microscopes on almost every phase 


-of labor relations. Its discoveries will 


be “theory” to the same degree that 
theory is used in building bridges, 
treating nervous disorders, or drawing 
up a constitution. 

The urgent job which the center 
is tackling first is the exploration and 
analysis of acute differences between 
labor and management, to help each 
to understand what motivates and de- 
termines the action of the other and 
hence make it possible for them to_ 
reconcile differences. That this can 
be done voluntarily, Mr. Bakke . is 
as certain as were the Wright broth- 
ers that man could and would fly. 

He views the seething labor-man- 
agement cauldron of today in histori- 
cal perspective. His conviction is that 
we are years behind England and the 
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Labor Trouble Under the Microscope - 


Scandinavian group in striking a 
workable, satisfactory balance between 
capital and labor. 

“The period of acute battle is closer 
to us than to them,” he explains. 
“Their war of survival between the 
groups is farther in the past. Our 
people still have the smoke of battle 
in their eyes. Labor and management 
have signed an armistice, but it’s an 
uneasy peace because they are recent 
enemies. Wounds continue to smart 
in victory and in defeat.” 

He also points out that our or- 
ganizational structure for 
with labor disputes is still immature. 
Rules and procedures have not been 
firmly established. What is and what 
is not within a union’s province, or 
management’s prerogative, depends 
on who punches hardest. Neither is 
strong enough to control its own 
ranks, or speak with one voice. There 
is confusion because routines are not 
accepted as in older nations. 

The work of the center is based 
on five assumptions: 


1. It is desirable to preserve and per- 
fect democracy, free unions, free man- 
agement, and free enterprise. 

2. These institutions will survive or 
fall together. 

3. There is a large area of common 
interest among these institutions, but 
the conflicts among them are real. 

4. It is desirable to reduce the con- 
flicts, which if unresolved endanger the 
survival of all these institutions. 

5. A research and educational proj- 
ect like the center can contribute to 
the objectives set forth in 2 and 4. 


Ww HEN Mr. Bakke FIRST SET ABOUT 
winning support for the center, labor 
and management leaders were both 
skeptical. Could there be a genuinely 
impartial agency? 

Extremists in labor and manage- 
ment, and university pessimists, could 
not see how to reconcile such vio- 
lently clashing interests. A still greater 


difficulty was with the union leaders : 


and industrialists who wanted to 
know what techniques the center 
would teach organizers and company 
executives. 


Techniques, Mr. Bakke said, were _ 
important. But. suppose we trained 
our surgeons that way? Suppose we: 


simply taught them how to hold a 
surgical knife, without teaching them 
anatomy? Techniques without basic 
knowledge are dangerous because they 
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would work in one instance, fail mis- 
erably in another. Labor relations ex- 
perts must diagnose a situation be- 
fore reaching for a bottled technique. 

Many union leaders and industrial- 
ists were suspicious of the project on 
the grounds that labor relations move 
at express speed. Right or wrong, 
swift decisions had to be made. 

Mr. Bakke nailed these protests 
by asking what was gained by a rapid 
wrong decision? Wouldn’t it be bet- 
ter to suffer grievances a little longer, 
with the knowledge that when action 
was taken, the decision would ve 
scientifically accurate, and hence ear- 
marked for success? 


S LATED FOR THE ASHCAN OF HISTORY, 
if the center’s aspirations are realized, 
is the industrialist who “solves” his 
labor problems with tear gas, injunc- 
tions, and frenzied shrieks of “Red!” 
Along with him will go the labor 
leader who exhorts his followers to 
shoot it out first across the barricades 
rather than at the collective bargain- 
ing table; and also the perplexed, un- 
happy arbitrator who satisfies nobody 
and settles nothing with shotgun com- 
promises. 

In place of this primitive trium- 
virate would be a new cadre of men 
trained as labor relations doctors, 
with the same scientific know-how 
as medical doctors. These men would 
be capable of diagnosing diseased la- 
bor relations and prescribing the cor- 
rect remedy. Even more important, 
they would know how to vaccinate 
both labor and management against 
the plagues which destroy industrial 
peace. 

The center disregards a good many 
academic traditions. The students 
range in age from twenty-five to 
forty-four, with “preference for men 
above thirty.” There are no grades— 
only passing or failing marks at the 
semester's end. And a passing mark 
depends less on how much a student 


knows than on how much he con-| 


fesses he doesn’t know—and on his 
ability to ask intelligent questions. 
Yale invites companies and unions 
to furlough key executives for a term 
of three and a half months of resi- 
dence work at the center. A number 
of scholarships and fellowships are 
available. The response from the. be- 
ginning has been enthusiastic — five 
applications for every award open. 


And the men who come as students 


to the center’s classrooms and round- 
table conferences are all hand-picked 
by interested unions and firms. Last 
term the center had 110 students, 
about two thirds from management, 
one third from labor. 

Before each course begins, students 
are urged to park their prejudices 
outside. This warning is usually su- 
perfluous once they pool experiences 
and learn from each other by asking: 
“Why this policy? Why this practice? 
Why this effect? What are you afraid 
of?” 

The answers obviously provide a 
wealth of factual slides for the cen- 
ter’s searching microscope. But they 
are of immediate value in helping 
both labor and management leaders 
understand what is at the back of 
the other’s mind. And you cannot 
hate a man whose motives, attitudes, 
fears, aims, and needs you have spent 
many weeks exploring. So men who 
come to Yale as irreconcilable ene- 
mies leave as labor relations doctors, 
able and willing to work together for 
a healthy relationship. 

When the center’s students first ar- 
rive, they delight in long soap box 
harangues. Mr. Bakke and his asso- 
ciates wisely let them get all this out 
of their systems, then ask classroom 
orators who persist in monopolizing 
the rostrum, “What are you worried 
about?” 

After enough students are con- 
vinced that the more they prate, the 
more they sound like pathological 
cases, the class is told firmly, “You’re 
not here to convince anybody that 
your point of view is right. You fel- 
lows were sent to make use of an 
unusual opportunity to find out how 
and why the other fellow thinks as 
he does. Ask questions—don’t waste 
time arguing!” 

It rarely takes more than one ses- 
sion before both union and industry 
representatives realize that this is a 
chance to get genuine insight into 
their opponent’s minds and motives. 
They pump each other hard. And 
gradually, to their surprise, each finds 
that he is becoming interested in the 
other’s problems. 


I. THE CENTER’S FIRST YEAR, AN 


‘unusual thing happened. The stu- 


dents became so absorbed in ‘what 
they were doing, they refused to let 
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the work drop merely because the 


college day was over. Re 
Without even telling Mr. Bakke 
what they were up to, they got to- 
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gether after hours to work out a 
unique experiment. To secure a more 
realistic appreciation of how things 
look from where the other fellow sits, 
unionists and company men decided 
to step into each other’s shoes in act- 
ing out the drama of setting up an 
hypothetical industry in New Haven. 

Unionists thought, talked, and 
planned like business men faced with 
the problems of getting a plant on its 
feet. Company men played the part 
of workers applying for jobs. For 
several weeks, union “industrialists” 
and management “unionists” enacted 
this odd drama in their free time, 
each seeing a familiar — situation 
through the eyes of their real-life op- 
ponents. Many sessions of the experi- 
ment were conducted over, beer at 
private clubs to which the manage- 
ment students and the unionists in- 
vited each other as guests. 

An interesting sidelight was cast on 
the life of a union leader at Yale 
when one reported: “We ate at a 
fraternity house and mingled with 
other students. It was interesting to 
hear how impossible it was for some 
of their families to get along on $25,- 
000 a year. It was also interesting to 
see some of the boys drink at the bar, 
charge the drinks, and have Dad pay 
the bill—while some of my friends 
back in Indiana didn’t have sufficient 
funds to provide proper medical care 
for their children.” 


Shee SECOND LENS OF THE CENTER 
microscope turns on field research. 
Lloyd Reynolds, associate director of 
the center, is now probing the dy- 
namics of the wage problem to dis- 
cover the wage policies of particular 
national unions, and why they are 
what they are. He is also making 
another study of the local labor mar- 
ket in New Haven to determine the 
factors which account for worker mo- 
bility or stability with respect to jobs. 
In this research he is assisted by Jo- 
seph Shister. < 

For a study of employers’ hiring 


policies and practices, another proj- 


ect director, William Noland, selected 
New Haven, and Charlotte, N. C. 
The impact of technological and 
organizational changes on the goals, 
opportunities, and practices of work- 
ers, union leaders, management, and 
the: public is being charted by a third 
project director, Charles R. Walker, 


~ in collaboration with Frederick L. W. 


Richardson. How can such changes 
be made and the human relations in- 
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volved be bettered, not worsened? 

A very basic piece of research under 
the direction of Professors Bakke and 
Chamberlain is the analysis of the 
structure of human relations among 
all employes including the general 
officers and president of a large public 
utility and the union which organizes 
its workers. Bakke describes this study 
as a “laboratory test” of his theory of 
human behavior which it is hoped 
will provide a useful and sharp in- 
strument for diagnosing the causes of 
health or sickness in human relations 
in industry. 

Under the direction of, Neil W. 
Chamberlain, the center has just com- 
pleted its study of the question of a 
“54-40-or-Fight” line between how far 
unions are going, and can go, in par- 
ticipating in management functions, 
and what territory cannot be sur- 
rendered by management without 
disrupting the organization. (The 
study has just been published in book 
form. “The Union Challenge to Man- 
agement Control.” Harper’s. $4.50.) 

Mr. Bakke has concluded his 
study of how workers, industrialists, 
and union leaders react to each other, 
and why. One of the results of this 
research is the most significant ma- 
terial yet brought together showing 
why workers join unions. 


R. I. Nesmith 


E, Wight Bakke, director of the 
‘Yale Labor and Management Center 


It should give pause to glib radio 
commentators and editorial writers to 
learn, as Mr. Bakke discovered, that 
men join unions not merely for bet- 
tering their pay and hours of work 
but also for such reasons as: “I’m 
sticking with the boys in whatever 
they’ want”; “the union gives you a 
chance to be somebody”; “we can talk 
back to the boss with a union”; “we 
got something to say about our own 
jobs”; “a man’s got to keep his self- 
respect”; “the boss can’t push you 
around any more.” 


M.. BAKKE ANALYZED HUNDREDS OF. 
similar responses obtained from 
workers in organizing situations and 
found that unions make five basic ap- 
peals to workers. Any union planning 
an organizing drive, any company 
striving to keep its workers satisfied, 
can do no better than to check tactics 
and policies against these five points: 


Will you be helping the worker win 
the society and the respect of other 
people? Will you be appealing to his 
desire for a better standard of living, 
and for security? Will you be giving 
him a measure of independence in, and 
control over, his own affairs? Will you 


be helping him “know the score” as to 
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what is going on around him? And 
will you be increasing his self-respect, 
his feeling of being “geared in?” 


Another significant fact brought to 
light by Mr. Bakke’s research proj- 
ect was the surprising amount of 
good will toward union leaders that 
exists among industrialists, and vice 
versa. The public is only too wearily 
familiar with the castigations hurled 
across the labor fence. But seldom do 
they hear the voices of those in both 
camps who are enthusiastic about col- 
lective bargaining, and more ready to 
confess their own failings than to ac- 
cuse others. 


“IT think a lot of us might go lazy 
if it weren’t for the continuous de- 
mands that the union makes on us,” 
said one industrialist. “There must be 
a limit on this, but there is a certain 
degree of ‘demanding’ which forces 
us to look for ways to reduce costs 
other than by cutting wages.” 


Another admitted, “Managers have 
one great fault—they tend to color 
any particular union by what they 
have heard of unions in general. 
Though we object when workers 
build pictures of us from a composite 
of what eleven employers are like, 
yet we do the same to them.” 

“We had an example of fine rela- 
tions until a few years ago,” related 
a third. “The reasonable union com- 
mittee members stopped serving be- 
cause a changed management—a new 
president, in fact—made it so unre- 
warding that they threw in the 
sponge. Within a year the situation 
was stinking. It is back to normal 
now, but the president had to get out 
of industrial relations first.” 

From the union side Prof. Bakke 
heard equally significant admissions. 
One labor leader reported, “I was 
talking with a boss the other day who 
made a slip when he said, “Now Jim, 
our union ’ and then he caught 
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The Center’s research directors discuss principles of human relations 


himself. He wasn’t thinking of it as a 
company union or as one that he 
could dominate. He just meant that 
he had a genuine interest in its suc- 
cess, and 1 know he does.” 

“Don’t get me wrong,” said an- 
other. “There are lots of companies 
that have a genuine interest in their 
men, and they are constantly think- 
ing of new ways to make the work 
more secure and the conditions bet- 
ter. Long before the union came in 
they worked out all kinds of benefit 
schemes.” 

A third said, “We’ve done our share 
of playing up the worst in the em- 
ployers in order to prove to the men 
that they need a union. So I suppose 
we shouldn’t object when they use the 
same tactics on us, talking in public 
about racketeering, intimidation, 
financial dishonesty, and the like. 
Sure, we did the same thing in re- 
verse, but that doesn’t keep such em- 
ployer tactics from being one of my 
headaches.” 

A fourth reported this encouraging 
story of what happened when his 
union asked an employer for wage 
hikes: “‘I haven’t got the dime, Mike,’ 
he says. ‘I trust you, Bill, I says, ‘but 
the boys don’t. “What can I do to 
prove it?’ he says. ‘Suppose I get a 
firm of CPAs which you select, will 
you take their word?’ I did, and sure 


enough he didn’t have the dough. So ; 


without disclosing any information, I 
went to the boys and told them to lay 
off and get busy, and we'd put that 
money in the till. Well, we did, and 
six months later got our dime.” 


I, Mr. Bakke’s INVESTIGATIONS HE 
found enough men of this caliber in 
both the camps to convince him that 
the misleading picture of all industry 
and all unions at each other’s throats, 
or at best waiting for the chance to 
pounce, may sell papers and keep 
radio dials tuned in, but is far from 
honest or accurate. 

He believes the American press can 
make an important contribution to 
industrial peace. He would like to see 
newspapers offer equal space, free, to 
each side of a labor dispute, for each 
to tell its own story. He reasons that 
the public, intelligently and fairly in- 
formed in this manner, could swing 
the scales of justice impartially. 

Perhaps there is no more complex 


question in this whole field than the 


one the center proposes to explore 
next: “What is the public interest?” 


Mr. Bakke points out that business- 


* 
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men declare, “What is good for busi- 
ness is good for the country.” Work- 
ers and their union leaders declare: 
“The public good? We are the 
public!” 

With a grin, Mr. Bakke compares 
these attitudes to a book he once read 
called, “An Unbiased History of the 
War Between the States from the 
Southern Point of View.” 

The proposed study will seek to 
establish a gauge by which the various 
factors that make up “the public in- 
terest” can be measured and hence 
evaluated. The analysis may take a 
long time. Meanwhile, Mr. Bakke is 
a firm believer in using every avail- 
able method of mediation and con- 
ciliation to prevent or compose indus- 
trial conflict. 


Ox: OF HIS PET HATES IS THE INTER- 
viewer and reporter who tries to 
get him to “read the stars.” Forecast- 
ing events is not only unscientific, 
he insists, but also tends to create dis- 
trust in the minds of both labor and 
management. If the center’s delicate 
work is to succeed, it must have the 
confidence and cooperation of both 
sides. a 


Nor will he hand down verdicts we 


_ the cases of John L. Lewis or James 
- C. Petrillo. His interest in labor ethics 


is expressed in one word: “Why?” If. 


you are going to try to change a sit- 
uation, he points out, it is more useful 
_to know why a man or a group be- 
_ haves in a certain way than to attempt 
7 to judge them by arbitrary standards 
_of right or wrong. 

Nor is it enough for Eorizress to 
curtail labor’s right to strike. Unless 
such laws are dovetailed with more 
practical means by which labor can 
achieve its ends, Mr. Bakke is con- 
-vincéd they will lead sooner to vio- 
lence than to peace. 

“The most obvious trend of our 
mes,” he explains, * ‘is toward greater 
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Representatives of industry and labor as students in the Yale 
Labor and Management Center “park their prejudices outside” 


through unions as the representatives 
of the man in overalls. I would sug- 
gest that in the public interest, it is 
the path of wisdom to consider to- 
gether modification of the right to 
strike, and expansion of the right to 
participate through union representa- 
tion in the operations of enterprise. 
Their roots in human need and as- 
piration are inseparably intertwined.” 

He is by no means alone in this 
view. Merlyn S. Pitzele of the New 
York State Board of Mediation re- 
cently stated, “A great confusion ex- 
ists which makes it appear that any 
step toward greater union regulation 
is a step toward industrial peace.” 

And the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor was told by William 
M. Leiserson, nationally famous me- 
diator, that “employers, not unions, 
have been responsible for most viola- 
tions of union-management contracts. 

Mr. Bakke’s contributions in the 
field of labor relations have been 
widely recognized. Many universities, 
including Harvard, Cornell, and the 
Universities of Chicago and Califor- 
nia, have adopted his report, “Mutual 
Survival,” as a textbook. . 

A highly-placed official of the 
(CIO) wrote 
him: “I’m glad you’ve got a conser- 
vative place like Yale to go into this 
field... . The kind of students who 
go to Yale are apt to be just the ones 
who need most to learn what trade 
union people are like face-to-face.” 

Top men in many large concerns, 
including International Harvester, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Stude- 
baker Corporation, General Foods, 
have written such tributes as: “I find 
shockingly little in your ideas to 


which I can take objection,” and “I 


am wholeheartedly in favor of your 
approach to labor relations.” 
ise Yale Labor and Management 


“will be accidental. It will depend on the 


‘Labor and Management. 


Center is the seedbed of peaceful in- 
dustrial democracy—a growth old to 
the Scandinavian countries, perhaps, 
but new to the United States. 

The most obvious reservation about 
Mr. Bakke’s work is that progress by 
the seientific method in the field of 
industrial relations is going to take 
time—perhaps more time than we can 
now afford. 


B.: THERE IS NO SHORT CUT TO THE 
goal of the Labor and Manage- 
ment Center. As Mr. Bakke stated, 
in Advanced Management: 


There are many examples of successful 
operation on the part of management 
and union leaders in producing a healthy 
situation in industrial relations. The ex- 
amples of failure are equally numerous, 
How can those who succeed and those 
who fail transmit the reasons for their 
success or failure to others? ... 

_ Men can learn from each other and 
act accordingly if they share a common 
pattern of analysis and use the same 
terms. Until they achieve that common 
language, progress toward industrial 
peace and efficiency in human relations 


‘ 


presence in the situation of an exception- 

ally sensitive and wise and experienced 
individual who is intuitively aware of 
the principles of human behavior. The 
most important tool for making progress 
orderly and cumulative is ‘a theory of 
behavior which can be put to practical, 
widespread use. If commonly used, every 
user becomes the head of a ‘laboratory 

in which that theory is corrected by ex- 
perience and becomes a tool sharpened 

for future use. ’ 

It is the shaping of this essential 
tool—the understanding of the mo- 
tives, attitudes, fears, aims, needs ~ > 
that determine behavior in the field = 
of industrial relations—which is the - 
major task of the Yale Center of 


a 
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A doctor shows how the mental illness we call prejudice becomes a public 
danger, and how it can be cured. Fifth in the Mental Health Series. 


Doing Something About Prejudice 


oN. [mM nor prejudiced. It's 


just that I prefer a white 
stenographer. And that’s all there is 
to it!” 

But is that all there is to it? 

What is a prejudice? It is an emo- 
tional blind-spot, an opinion or atti- 
tude which is actually a_prejudg- 
ment, a conclusion formed without 
careful examination of the facts, an 
idea uncritically or inaccurately 
checked against reality. 

In dealing with the problem of 
prejudice one often hears the word, 
“preference.” A “preference” means a 
choice of one thing or person rather 
than another. Now a choice may be 
rationally or irrationally motivated. 
But all too often one finds an at- 
tempt to mask a prejudice by resort 
to semantic double-talk. “Preference” 
sounds so much better than “preju- 
dice.” 

When I prefer to make friends with 
“white, Protestant, 100 percent Ameri- 
cans” only, my “preference” stems 
from irrational roots — just. as any 
other prejudice does. For here we 
have a judgment which implies that 
a man’s color. or faith or birthplace 
or ancestry determines his actual 
worth as a human being. And that 
is neither sensible nor scientific. 

Well, suppose it is a prejudice— 


_ what harm? 


Let me try to be very explicit: 
Prejudicial attitudes and actions usu- 
ally reveal a personality disturbance 
within the prejudiced individual. So 
long as the prejudice is not acted 
upon or does not lead others to fol- 
low in similar irrational behavior pat- 
terns (an optimistic and unreal hope), 
the tragedy and. its consequences are 
a problem of the individual. But when 
prejudice is implemented—translated 
into some form of unfair discrimin- 
atory practice—it.is no longer an in- 
dividual problem: it becomes a social 
problem calling for social concern and 
social action. 

If the selection of a “social com- 
panion” is based solely on the color 
of a man’s skin, we have an act of 
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prejudice which is admittedly between 
“me and him.” Even this does not 
mean that, prejudice so expressed 1s 
harmless. 

But suppose we carry our blind- 
spots beyond the realm of social com- 
panionship, into the area of bread 
and butter, and refuse to hire some- 
one who is clearly qualified for a job 
solely because we dislike his religion 
or color—what then? Here, there is 
a projection of our own emotional 
disturbances into the area of social 
relations to do violence to the rights 
of another individual. This is dan- 
gerous business. 

Make no mistake about it. Preju- 
dice undermines the mental health of 
all men—aggressor and victim. 

Today, man holds a ticking atom 
bomb in one hand and a dim lamp 
of hope in the other. And while the 
seconds pass he must make what may 
be the last of his fundamental de- 
cisions. 

Can he successfully cut through his 
blinding prejudices, his paralyzing 
greed, his irrational hates? Can_ he 
fully recognize the terrible implica- 
tions of uncontrolled human hostility? 
Can he withstand. this assault on his 
mental health? | 

Any answer less than a_ swift, 
world-shaking “Yes!” means the dis- 
appearance of the human race in an 
atomic puff. 


Ae icties: WE KNOW MORE ABOUT 
prejudice today than we did know ten 
years ago, we are still in the simple 
arithmetic state. But of this much we 
are sure: no babe is born with a set of 
prejudices engraved upon his cortex. 
He has merely the capacity to de- 
velop them—or not to develop them. 
Later, he will become aware of some 


psychological insecurity. And his feel- ~ 


ings of anxiety, frustration, hostility, 
guilt, and other expressions of intra- 
psychic conflict will be eased, at 
least temporarily, by a battery of ir- 
rational attitudes projected upon 


others. In the absence of some radical 


changes in the way man relates him- 


self to his fellow men, that is what 
happens to people in our culture. 

Very early in his life, a child be- 
comes aware of “we” and “us” as op- 
posed to “they” and “them.” What 
“we” (“our family,” “our group”) 
say, do, and approve, is all right; 
what “they” do is open to challenge. 
“They,” the “others,” are not like us. 
They are strangers, outsiders, foreign- 
ers. And being different, they are, 
therefore, in some way inferior. 

By the time we get into grammar 
school, the foundations have been laid 
for our general attitudes toward life 
and toward particular individuals and 
groups among our fellow men. 

The feelings and conduct of our 
parents and of our relatives, friends, 
teachers, clergymen, neighbors influ- 
ence our own feelings and conduct. 
All these people contribute to our 
stereotypes and generalizations about 
our fellow human beings. As we go 
through life, our stereotypes are re-y 
inforced by writers of fiction, by the 
movies, radio, theater, comic strips, 
and so on. And we use these stereo- 
types and generalizations to our own 
great disservice. We walk about with 
false mental images of what a Jew 
or a Catholic or a Negro “really is.” 
Why bother to look upon each per- 
son as an individual when it is so 
much easier to lump all members of 
a group together and say, “They are 
all alike?” : 

We note discrepancies between 
what. we hear in church, what we 
learn in school, what we read in our 


“civics textbooks, and what actually 


goes on all about us. We listen to 
socially sanctioned double-talk. We 
see brazen hypocrisy condoned by a 
way of life which is shot through with 
ethical ambivalence. 


W: GROW UP PRATING HIGHLY PATRI- | 
otic and ethical phrases—“All men 
are created equal,” “Love thy neigh- 
bor.” Should someone take us too 
seriously, however, we are quick to 
add the handy phrase, “. . . but we 
have to be practical!” Our need to 


conform to the dominant mores of 
our particular group or society in- 
sures our uncritical acceptance of lo- 
cal prejudices. 

But having been told that racial 
superiority is a myth and that an in- 
dividual’s intrinsic worth has no rela- 
tion to the color of skin, to religion, 
sex, place of birth, or ancestry— 
having been given the facts, why do 
so many of us retain our prejudices? 


le ee IS THE ANSWER: THE PREJU- 
diced individual needs his prejudices. 
He derives satisfaction from his ex- 
pression of hostility. The prejudice 
itself is only a symptom of an under- 
lying personality disturbance (ranging 
from very mild to very severe). The 
prejudice is used by the individual in 
his attempt to meet and solve his emo- 
tional problems. 

The individual cannot relinquish 
his prejudices by virtue of having 
been told the “truth” because he is 
blind to the very facts presented. Hay- 
ing a need for his attitudes and ac- 
tions, he “selects” from what he is 
told whatever suits his preconceived 
notions and rejects evérything else as 
“propaganda” or “bunk.” That is why 
he is easy prey for the hate mongers. 

He is impervious to “appeals to 
reason” or “appeals to ethical values” 
because the need of his disturbed per- 
sonality for a defense or outlet has 
compelled him to rationalize his 
prejudices and discriminatory acts. 
To him, these feelings and actions 
are both “reasonable” and “moral.” 
He has to place laudable values upon 
them, for, in spite of his rationaliza- 
tions, he is, as a rule, dimly aware of 
his self-deceit. Being even less able 
than others to control his feelings and 
actions by “reason,” attacks upon his 
personality defenses in the form of 
“rational appeals” serve merely to ac- 
centuate the conflicts which gave rise 
to the prejudices in the first place. 

Facts alone, then, cannot accom- 
plish much, since prejudices arise 
from and are maintained by irrational 


sources. Facts, however, do have an 
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extremely important part to play in 
an overall attack upon prejudice and 
discrimination, as we shall see later. 

-Let us return to the prejudiced in- 
dividual. In some instances, his anxi- 
ety, frustration, resentment, and ag- 
gression result primarily from failure 
to cope with the distressing external 
pressures of our highly competitive 
society: he is unable to achieve the 


{ 
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security and gratification which all 
human beings seek. Sometimes these 
emotional disturbances are primarily 
the result of inner personality con- 
flicts. Usually, however, both processes 
are at work simultaneously. 

The individualsfeels himself pecu- 
liarly vulnerable to unfriendly people 
or enemies that he believes are 
threatening him. From anxiety and 
frustration, there develops a series of 
mutually reinforcing and yet often 
conflicting feelings of inadequacy, su- 
periority, hostility, aggression, sub- 
missiveness, self-hate, guilt, and other 
highly disturbing emotions. And if 
there is to be even a semblance of 
inner peace, the disturbance must be 
displaced, thrown out, projected from 
the disordered personality and fas- 
tened (blamed) upon some thing or 
process or individual or group that 
can be made the scapegoat for the 
individual’s own difficulties. In order 
to make the projection stick, the ra- 
tionalization mechanism works zeal- 
ously and overtime. 

The intensity and quality of preju- 
dicial feelings and actions seem to 
have no relationship to the degree of 
personality disturbance. It should be 
remembered also that prejudice serves 
different individuals differently. For 
some, it is nothing more than a de- 
vice to gain social acceptance; for 
others, it serves as a disguised outlet 
for primitive impulses or drives 
which society prohibits in their more 
open manifestations; for still others 
it serves to compensate for marked 
feelings of inadequacy, loneliness, or 
inferiority; or it may be a less subtle 
aggression against imagined sources 
of difficulties when in truth the 
source is within himself or his en- 
vironment; and so on. While preju- 
dice, therefore, is a symptom of a sick 
personality, it is, in the final analysis, 
a social problem. 


I. SEEMS UNNECESSARY TO POINT OUT 
some of the tragic consequences of 
prejudicial actions. Millions of human 
beings, in each generation, suffer 
gnawing anxiety, shame, resentment. 
They see their legitimate aspirations 
and even modest hopes smashed_by 
the deadly weight of prejudice. 

In every land—including our own 
—millions of unfortunates have been 
made to suffer for the shortcomings 
and misfortunes of others. At one 
time or another, practically every 


group has been used as a scapegoat 


and in turn has fixed its prejudices on 
others. 

Man has within him the talent and 
power to remodel the earth. He can 
perform miracles. He has moved him- 
self forward and upward from the 
caves to the stars, from splitting rocks 
to smashing atoms, from beating mes- 
sage-drums to radio, radar, and tele- 
vision. And these man-made miracles 
came from the hearts and heads and 
hands of Jew and Gentile, black and 
white, Protestant and Catholic, native 
and foreign born. 


A MAN’S WORTH, HIS SKILLS AND TAL- 
ents, his thoughts and his feelings, 
his behavior toward his fellow men 
are not matters of “race” but of some- 
thing else —the chance that society 
gives him to develop and flower. And 
when men choke off other men, when 
out of prejudice they condemn and 
destroy their’ victims, clearly they con- 
demn and rob society itself. 

What does all this do to the feeling, 
thinking, and actions of the victim? 
He may try to pretend that the prob- 
lem does not exist. But this attempt 
to deny reality by flight into fantasy 
is unwholesome and dangerous. He 
may submit to the degradation which 
the prejudice imposes. He may say 
that “this world doesn’t count, any- 
how”—looking forward to the “next” 
as the place where “all men are 
brothers.” He may identify himself 
more completely with his own group. 
He may develop a measure of self- 
hate and try to “escape” by agreeing 
with (or even joining) those who 
hate him. He may behave so un- 
naturally as to generate even more 
tension. He may try a little scape- 
goating himself—blaming his troubles 
on some other minority group. Per- 
haps best of all, he may decide to 
strike back at his tormentors and the 
environmental factors which feed 
their prejudices. 

And that is an excellent idea. For 
while it is true that we. need more 
information about prejudice and dis- 
crimination, what we need even more 
urgently is action — concerted, cour- 
ageous, wise, honest action. 

Millions of dollars are spent annu- 
ally by hundreds of organizations to 
combat prejudice. From public plat- 
forms and from street car ads, from 
newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, - 
and books, over the radio and on the 
screen, from billboards, comic strips, 
blotters, and match covers — from 
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wherever the eyes and ears of dema- 
gogue, aggressor, victim, and innocent 
bystander can be reached—the mes- 
sages of “tolerance” and “good will” 
pour forth. And what does all this 
accomplish ? 

In mapping an action program to 
counteract prejudice and discrimina- 
tion, it is well to bear in mind three 
things: 


How = srarrs — Many (perhaps 
most) of our prejudices are acquired 
in childhood; they are reinforced by 
local mores; they are kept alive (often 
started) by frustration-aggression de- 
riving from external pressures or in- 
ner personality conflicts, or both. 


W io 1s isvorven — The significant 
people in a prejudice-discrimination 
situation are the demagogue, the 
prejudiced individual (who may or 
does follow the demagogue and whose 
prejudices may be strongly or weakly 
held), the victim, the non-prejudiced 
individual (not yet prejudiced, but 
potentially so), the anti-prejudice in- 
dividual (concerned about prejudice 
and trying to fight ie and the grow- 
ing child. 


War micur Br pone—Here are 
the major possibilities: Research (get- 
ting the facts); education (transmit- 


ting the facts); legislation (enforcing 


existing laws and seeking to establish 


new ones); action against demagogues 
and hate groups, modification of 


community mores; joint participation 
(common undertakings between mem- 
bers of various “racial” and cultural 
_ groups); action on social issues 
(housing, health, full employment, 


“minimum wage, education and so on). 


oe what might be accomplished 
ota these lines of action? 


Research 


* 


Game; and developed 


research 


What kinds of information and ex- 
periences cause or change prejudices? 

sWhat is the relative effectiveness 
of the various media' of communica- 
tion and methods of education in the 
reduction of prejudice? 

How may an understanding of the 
dynamics of prejudice be applied to 
an understanding of international 
tensions? 


Education— 


Education is an extremely impor- 
tant weapon. 

But what will presentation of the 
facts do to the demagogue? Not 
much—except, perhaps, enrage him. 
It may, however, inhibit him some- 
what, since the spread of factual in- 
formation can create serious obstacles 
for his propaganda steamroller. 

As to the prejudiced individual, we 
have already pointed out that he has 
a need for his prejudices. However, 
the strength with which a prejudice 
is held varies considerably. Prejudiced 
individuals do relinquish their preju- 
dices—it happens every day! In the 
majority of such instances, this is not 
due to the presentation of the facts, 
alone, but rather to developments de- 
riving from such education — im- 
proved local mores, progressive legis- 
lation, alleviation of social, economic, 
and political pressures, participation 
on a positive basis with individuals 
against whom prejudices exist, attain- 
ment of a more satisfactory way of 
discharging frustration-aggression. 

Needless to. say, education is of 
prime importance in the prevention 


of prejudice in children and in non- 


prejudiced adults. Here the excellent 
programs of intercultural education 
play a significant role. But all such 
education should include “what to do 


about it”—an action program. Fur-~ 
ther, intercultural education in our 


schools requires non-prejudiced teach- 
ers, professionally.competent to give 
such training. It must be a natural 
part of the over-all curriculum an 
not a special course stuck into the 
catalogue. Nor should such education 
be limited to the school. It is a task — 


for the entire community, in ag A 
‘Parents, clergym ; | 
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identify himself with his group. Self- 
esteem and self-respect are essential to , 
counteract the self-pity and self-hate 
which so many victims develop. 


Legislation— 

When considering legislation, one 
should think not only of desirable 
new laws, but also of the enforcement ' 
of existing laws; many communities 
and states already have laws which, 
if enforced, would prevent many un- 
fair discriminatory acts on the part 
of prejudiced people. 

It is often argued that proposed 
legislation such as the bill for a fed- 
eral FEPC will not work because 
“You can’t legislate mores!” This is 
easy to say, and it sounds profound. 
But no one contends that the passing 
of a law on Monday will change the 
mores of the people by Tuesday—as- 
suming that the new legislation goes 
contrary to the dominant folkways. 
Yet customs do change. And many 
such changes were stimulated, or even 
started, by the educational process re- 
sulting from the passage of highly 
controversial legislation. 

This author has stated elsewhere: 


If we are proposing legislation that 
seeks to make a practical application of 
a democratic principle, and if that legis- 
lation is a down-to-earth proposal that 
can actually work out in everyday: life, 
and finally if it meets the needs of ob- 


. . ee . ‘ 
jective secial conditions — there is no 


other course but to get behind it and 
push for it. 


The purpose of such legislation is 


-to alleviate the unhappiness of inno- 


cent victims of prejudice, but it is sure 
to make some people unhappy in the 
process. It must be recognized that if 
it is to work, it must have adequate _ 
administrative machinery; that while | 
it may be backed up by punitive n meas: : 
ures, it should operate, primarily, on el 
-an educational level; that it should — 
not be limited to fair employment 
practices. Other problems calling 
legislative remedy are: the poll 1 
lynching, unfair -discriminati 
educational instituti 
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many an obscure and utterly ineffec- 
tive hate monger has been catapulted 
into notoriety by the attacks of out- 
raged good citizens. Their efforts 
publicize him, build him up, give him 
unmerited prestige and a role all out 
of proportion to his real stature. 

Occasionally such attacks upon the 
demagogue spread his lies much fur- 
ther than he can hope to do through 
his own efforts. That is why many 
a small-time rabble rouser welcomes 
(sometimes even stimulates) noisy 
brawls and attempts to deny him the 
right to speak. 

Well then, when do we attack the 
demagogue? Each case is a law unto 
itself, but here are some useful guides: 
When it is clear that to leave him un- 
answered is to strengthen his case and 
spread his influence, then “throw the 
book at him”; particularly so, when 
he violates the law. If the demagogue 
is merely a loud mouthed puppet re- 
sponding to hidden strings, he can be 
silenced most effectively by discover- 
ing and exposing his backers. 


Local Mores— 


Many prejudiced individuals are 
merely conforming to local mores. 
This’ calls for change in such com- 
munity patterns. Non-prejudicial be- 
havior on the part of community lead- 
ers is exceedingly important. When 
public officials, civic leaders, business, 
labor, church, school, press, and radio 
take the position that prejudicial be- 
havior is un-American in spirit, that 
it is not the thing to do, there is 
enough twitching of guilt to cause 
many of the more mildly prejudiced 


individuals to reexamine their prej-. 


udices, or at least hesitate to imple- 
ment them. Children growing up in 
a community where prejudicial feel- 
ings and actions are not part of domi- 


nant patterns are more likely to de- 


velop wholesome personalities. 


Joint Participation— 


Here is a tremendously important 
weapon. But mere physical contact 
with people of other groups is not 
enough. Prejudices are not dimin- 
ished by the “rubbing of shoulders” 
on streetcars or in crowded stores. 
The question is: What kind of con- 
tacts and under what conditions? 

‘Special efforts to “get acquainted” 
usually have an air of artificiality 
about them, they are often marred by 
a “do-good” or patronizing attitude 
on the part of the comfortable major- 
ity toward members of the unhappy 
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minority. Get acquainted by all 
means—but under the normal condi- 
tions of everyday life. The contact 
should provide a_ positive experience 
in a setting which is real. 

A good start is made when we 
study our mutual problems together, 
make plans to solve them together, 
and actively work together, to carry 
out the solutions agreed upon. Small 
group discussion, properly conducted, 
is a major key to success here. 

In such a face-to-face situation, im- 
portant things take place. Many a 
prejudiced individual is drawn out of 
his isolation, his loneliness. In shar- 
ing the experiences of others, attempt- 
ing to evaluate problems together, 
strong bonds of identification with the 
group are established. Participation in 
group discussion requires critical ex- 
amination of long-held attitudes and 
opinions. 

Group discussion gives everyone a 
chance to air his doubts, complaints 
and opinions. It provides a safety 
valve and opens up new and varied 
sources of information. 

In group discussion, one learns to 
listen attentively to the other fellow, 
and one learns to respect his right 
to hold an opposing point of view. 

But discussion is meaningless unless 
it is preliminary to constructive social 
action. 


Cracking the Walls of 
Segregation— 

Prejudiced people and non- 
prejudiced, but timid, souls behave as 
if anything from wholesale rape to 
atomic destruction must inevitably oc- 
cur when white and black, for ex- 
ample, are permitted to work together 
in the same office or factory—or live 
together in the same apartment build- 
ing or neighborhood. Yet the facts 
are that when people of different races 
work together or live together, and 
no one deliberately seeks to stir up 
artificial difficulties, there is no fric- 
tion; on the contrary, inter-group un- 
derstanding and cooperation ensue. 

Experience suggests that the way to 
break down segregation is not to ask, 
in advance, “Will we have trouble?,” 
but to declare there will be no diff- 
culties, and none will be tolerated. 


Action on Social Issues— 


One of the great sources of frustra- 
tion and aggression lies in the failure 
of the individual to cope with many 
of the pressing problems of our highly 
competitive society. Often these prob- 


lems constitute a major threat to men- 
tal health. Elsewhere, the author has 
stated: 


Man—tossing about in the sea oi his 
social environment—finds that his men- 
tal health is very much at the mercy of 
what goes on about him. Unemploy- 
ment, discrimination, failure to share in 
the civil liberties guaranteed all citizens, 
price control, medical care, delinquency, 
housing, the threat of atomic war and 
world destruction—these are very real 
everyday problems. . . . 

For the social factors which gnaw at 
emotional equilibrium, which torment 
and frustrate even modest aspirations, 
which set man against man, which op- 
press, limit, stultify and crush these are 
all of man’s own making. They are 
born out of the struggle of conflicting 
interests, out of ignorance, and often 
out of shameless greed. But—they can 
be changed. It remains but to try... . 

Mental health needs an environment 
where the Four Freedoms are a reality 
and not merely four phrases. . . . De- 
mocracy in our textbooks merely raises 
questions. Democracy in practice—gives 
the answers! 


To the extent that social problems 
are favorably solved, to that extent we 
lift a burden off the shoulders of 
many an individual who in his frus- 
tration has developed or found it 
necessary to retain prejudicial outlets. 

And when young people cease to 
see glaring discrepancies between 
what is preached and what is prac- 
ticed they will have their first real 
opportunity to see and say that de- 
mocracy is sound and that it works. 

There is no excuse for time con- 
suming double-talk. Much remains to 
be learned about prejudice. But today 
we know enough to warrant a care- 
fully planned all-out attack upon this 
destructive social illness. 


Ww HO WILL CARRY THE FIGHT? Ir Is 
not one man’s struggle; it is a fight 
summoning men and women, young 
and old, of all creeds and colors. 

Too many “respectable” folk brand 
as “radical” or “crazy” or “Com- 
munist” any serious attempt to change 
the way man relates himself to his fel- 
low men. 

It demands integrity and courage to 
combat this. Otherwise there are ideo- 
logical seduction, flight, surrender. 

We are challenged to an uncom- 
promising fight for enlightened social 
change. In that victory lies much of 
the cure for man’s problems—among 
them the crippling disease of prejudice 
and discrimination. 
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TAFFORD CRIPPS WAS FIRST NAMED 
S in my hearing as a coming po- 
litical leader some fourteen years ago. 
I recall a meeting in Westminster at 
which Bernard Shaw and Harold 
Laski were the speakers, with Cripps 
as a third. The Labor Party at that 
time was reeling from the defection 
of Ramsey MacDonald and Philip 
Snowden and no younger leaders 
were to be seen taking their places. 

GBS made a pointed reference to 
Cripps as one who had more of the 
look of leadership than any rival. That 
was an example of what one may 
call provisional foresight, for Cripps 
at that time was by no means prom- 
inent, and so far as known, he was 
looked upon as a problematical figure. 

He had joined the Labor Party in 
the 1920’s, with no more than a slen- 
der knowledge of the movement, 
particularly as to the labor unions 
‘in politics. He was already marked 
for success. His scientific training was 
recognized as an asset of high value, 
and his law practice grew rapidly in 
cases having to do with industrial 
and commercial problems. That is a 
rich and ever-expanding field, and 
Cripps was on the way to one of 
the largest incomes earned by counsel. 

Going into politics, his rise was as- 
sured. The Labor Party was becom- 
ing attractive to young lawyers, who 
could see that the many prizes form- 
erly offered to Liberals were no 
longer there. Today a Labor prime 
minister has no difficulty in finding 
able men for the government law 
offices;. but in 1929, when MacDon- 
ald formed his second Administration, 
the choice was still limited. Stafford 
Cripps became Solicitor-General, and 
according to custom he had to take 
a knighthood. He filled the place 
well for two years, and in 1931, when 
MacDonald ended the Labor Govern- 

ment, went with. the bulk of his 
party into opposition. Released from 
the ties of office, he became active in 
the country and almost at once was 
in constant demand for big meetings. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps, the severe religious intellectual who symbolizes 
and enforces plain living, is British Labor’s versatile Man of the Hour 


The circumstances were favorable. 
In Ramsay MacDonald and Philip 
Snowden the movement had lost its 
two most famous orators. They were 
known, like no others, everywhere in 
the land. None could compare with 
these two in drawing power, and for 
a while Labor audiences did not 
know where to look for their suc- 
cessors on the platform. At that time 
Stafford Cripps had none of the 
traits of a spellbinder. No one would 
have guessed that he would soon be 
a star performer at mass meetings of 
working men and women. A remark- 
able speaker from the beginning, with 
enviable ease and lucidity and a mas- 
terly power of exposition, he had the 
lawyer’s impassivity. He was, and 


still is, singularly cool and aloof, re- 
lying upon logic and plain statement, 
disdaining all the tricks. Yet in any 
assembly he is a dominant force. 


1. Is A GENERAL RULE, AS WE KNOW, 
that a political party considers itself 
fortunate if at a given time it has at 
call half a dozen speakers for whom 
there is a steady and enthusiastic de- 
mand. During the 1930's Stafford 
Cripps was near the first pla¢e in the 
esteem of labor gatherings hae 
out the country. 

He was not by any means a regular 
party man. On the contrary, he was 
not seldom at odds with the govern- 
ing group, both in Parliament and in 
the trade unions. He would make 
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speeches that embarrassed those wor- 
thies and provided material for the 
other side. So much so, that the Tory 
papers adopted the practice of having 
him followed, taking down passages 
that were good for the headlines. 

In the party and outside it there 
were many to assert that Stafford 
Cripps was to be written down as 
a brilliant man lacking in_ political 
sense, and so uncertain as a colleague 
that his career in public life might 
be regarded as finished almost be- 
fore it had begun. This was the sort 
of thing that was continually asserted 
in the years just before the second 
world war, when the labor movement 
was harassed by growing insistence 
upon a United Front with the Com- 
munists. Cripps himself worked hard 
to that end. 


Soo, Cripps IS NEARLY FIFTY- 
nine. He comes of the highly favored 
professional class which, despite the 
silent revolution in England, still 
commands most of the advantages in 
the public arena. His father was a 
Tory lawyer, largely ecclesiastical, 
who being a free trader left his party 
when it reverted to the tariff. Later, 
as Lord Parmoor, he accepted office in 
Ramsay MacDonald’s first Cabinet. 
His children enjoyed a youth sur- 
rounded by liberal influences. Their 
mother was one of the nine daugh- 
ters of Richard Potter, chairman of 
the Canadian Grand Trunk Railway 
and friend of Herbert Spencer, of the 
Synthetic Philosophy. The Potter 
girls had an exceptional field of 
choice and several were highly placed. 
The gifted Beatrice married Sidney 
Webb (Lord Passfield), colleague 
of Bernard Shaw. Teresa might have 
married a Scottish member of the In- 
dian Civil Service who is remem- 
bered as a founder of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress. Instead she became 
the wife of Alfred Cripps and mother 
of the remarkable man with whom 
we are now concerned. 

After his regular university course 
Stafford Cripps took a science degree 
at the University of London and so 
was qualified to direct an explosives 
factory in the first war. Thereafter, 
for several years, he gave almost. un- 
divided attention to the law and as a 
young barrister made rapid progress 


towards the front rank. 


Of his exceptional success in the 
commercial courts I cannot speak, but 


I can give a typical instance of his 
advocacy in a matter of high signifi- 
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cance directly relating to the present 
British structure of social security. 
The bodies we ‘call Trade Boards 
(America would call them wage 
boards or tribunals) were created 
more than thirty years ago during 
the first resolute assault upon the 
deep-rooted system of starvation pay, 
the sweatshops ait! their evil kin- 
dred. They madé a good start and 
were able to fix minimum rates in 
all the distressed trades that could be 
dealt with on a straight basis, with- 
out the complication of subdivisions 
or varied occupations on the margin. 

But a test case emerged when Mar- 
garet Bondfield, the first woman 
Minister of Labor, issued an order 
affecting a branch of the catering 
trades, which are still among the 
most difhcult to regulate effectually. 
The order was resisted. The employ- 
ers @rgued that catering was of so 
multiple a character that it could not 
be treated as an industry within the 
meaning and scope of the Trade 
Boards Act. 

Now here, obviously, was a crucial 
question of definition and_ jurisdic- 
tion. If the act did not apply, if mini- 
mum standards could not be set up 
amid the variety and confusion of a 
trade such as this, then the boards 
would be hamstrung and the cause 
of the minimum wage would suffer 
a heavy defeat. Catering did not 
stand alone. There were many other 
occupation groups with analogous di- 
visions and functions, and a court 
judgment must have far-reaching 
consequences. 

Stafford Cripps, then Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, appeared for the Boards. He 
made a brilliant argument, and the 
three High Court judges were con- 
vinced. The combined trades were 
defined as the catering industry and 
the Boards were saved. The principle 
of the living wage with the right of 
government to enforce it would not 
be seriously challenged today by even 
the hardiest survivor of laissez-faire. 


Ve — COME NOW TO STAFFoRD Cripps 
the politician and statesman. I have 
referred to that stage when, by the 
authorities and moderates of his own 
side, he was looked upon as irregu- 
lar and, one might say, resented as a 
maverick. During the years follow- 
ing the party disaster of 1931 he was 
conspicuous on the left of the move- 
ment. He played in particular with 
a ginger group of intellectuals, the 
Socialist League, who were organized, 


not very successfully, for the purpose 


of shaking up the leaders — Arthur 
Henderson, Herbert Morrison and the 
rest—and’ driving them to a more 


radical program in the preparation 
for the next election. (No one, of 
course, was anticipating a war period 
without a national election for ten 
years.) 

The efforts and manifestoes of this 
time showed Cripps to be something 
of an extremist. He was given to 
statements which hardly seemed in 
character for an eminent lewyer and 
a man of so restrained a bearing. His 
enemies later recalled that he put his 
name to proposals which indicated a 
readiness to make short work of the 
parliamentary process. He declared 
that in certain eventualities a Labor 
Government would assert the right 
to legislate by decree. 

The clash with his official col- 
leagues came over the obstinate ques- 
tion of a United Front, to which the 
Labor Party officially has always been 
hostile. As it happened, the Cripps 
group was in a position to make an 
appeal that met with wide response. 
The most pressing issues of the hour 
were two—the fight against Fascism, 
and the bitter cry of distress from 
the multiplying victims of Nazi tyr- 
anny. 

On behalf of the refugees and other 
people in desperate need, Cripps and 
his associates were in favor of work- 
ing with Communists—in fact with 
anyone willing to lend a hand. They 
let it be known that they would not 
obey orders forbidding cooperation, 
and there was no doubt that large 
numbers of people agreed with them. 
And moreover, they saw the United 
Front as the only possible answer to 
the Chamberlain policy of 1937-38. 
They fell, however, into a technical 
error by sending out a circular which 
violated a resolution of the National 
Executive. Cripps himself was a mem- 
ber of that powerful body. The result 
was excommunication. Cripps and 
several of his associates (one of them 
is now with him in the Attlee Gov- 
ernment) were expelled from the 
party, and were not readmitted until 
the war crisis exposed such tactics in 


all their absurdity. 


Sea Cripps, IT IS TRUE, HAS AT 
times been a good long way from 
the actualities of politics. Indeed, few 
men of equal ability have made more 
mistakes of judgment. But excom- 
munication, a foible of the extreme 
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Left, is folly, and in this instance it 
was altogether ludicrous. Through 
several years of difficulty and great 
need the Labor Party was deprived of 
the counsel and regular aid of its most 
distinguished intellectual and most 
admired speaker who, until after the 
crash of 1939, was in an odd position 
of private eminence and ofhcial con- 
demnation. The ban made no differ- 
ence to his activities; he was as de- 
voted as before to the labor movement 
and always at call. Nor—and this was 
a notable proof of his loyalty—did it 
affect either his own sympathies or 
his standing with the rank and file. 
The British people can be trusted to 
recognize a public man of indepen- 
dence and high aims. 

When the war began he was far 
away from England. He had under- 
taken a journey to the Far East by 
way of India, where he renewed his 
acquaintance with the Hindu and 
Moslem leaders. In China he was 
especially interested in industrial co- 
operatives, the working of which he 
described before audiences in Amer- 
ica on the way home. 

The later stages of his career make 
a chapter of noteworthy experiments 
and opportunities, not all of which 
have been successful. 


ee CAME THE ORDEAL OF Moscow. 
His appointment as ambassador was 
an event of great interest to all par- 
ties. The assumption was that an en- 
voy of Socialist principles so pro- 
nounced must be the best kind of 
Englishman to get along with the 
masters of the USSR. This is a theory 
which survives against a weight of 
evidence. Russia was still neutral and 
Cripps had to suffer many a disap- 
pointment. Official Moscow was not 
cordial, and it is a fair guess that his 
work would have been fruitless with- 
out the decisive madness of the 
Fuhrer. The German invasion of 
Russia insured the success of the am- 


_bassador’s concluding efforts. His re- 


ward was a seat in the Churchill 
Cabinet and the leadership of the 
Commons, but no front rank English- 
man of the day was less suited to that 
trying post. The House has a hearty 
dislike for the lécturer or school- 
master; Sir Stafford’s day was brief. 

There followed the special mission 
to India. Within two months of Pearl 
Harbor, eastern Asia was enveloped 


in war. The Japanese drive into the 
Indian Ocean was an initial triumph 
of aggression without parallel in the 
annals of warfare. Burma was con- 
quered and the Japs were hammer- 
ing at the gates of India. Churchill 
and his colleagues could not mistake 
the signs. Their decision was to ap- 
proach the Indian leaders with pro- 
posals for a National Government and 
complete freedom after the war. It 
was rather curious that Cripps should 
have consented to bear the offer as 
qualified, while his announcement 
that he could stay only the shortest 
time was a mistake. 

In any case, however, the mission 
could never have succeeded. The 
Gandhi group was against a settle- 
ment in 1942. The war crisis was so 
appalling that no Indian leaders were 
prepared to shoulder responsibility, 
and the bona fides of the Churthill 
Government were not believed in. 
Cripps was cut to the heart, and there 
is no doubt that he returned to Eng- 
land with a fear, fully justified, that 
the next stage in India would be full 
of tragedy. I step out here trom the 
straight chronological narrative to note 
that four years afterwards he was one 
of three members of the Attlee Cabi- 
net who visited India to prepare for 
the grant of full freedom. 

Back in England, he saw the war 
out as Minister in charge of aircraft 
production. With the making of the 
Attlee Government in the summer of 
1945, he became President of the 
Board of Trade, his powers far larger 
than those exercised by any head of 
that department in normal times. His 
first job was to stimulate production 
in the great industries. To this end he 
formulated the scheme of working 
parties—that is, tripartite bodies rep- 
resenting labor, management and the 
public. These are not concerned with 
wages and hours, but rather with the 
technique of management. It would 
perhaps be correct to say that we can- 
not tell yet whether this method is to 
prove of importance, until the coun- 
try has passed into its new stage of 
industrial control. 


“Lee yvEAR 1947 was oF TREMENDOUS 
moment for Britain. The winter 
had been of unexampled_ severity, 


followed by a ruinous drought. The 


American loan, negotiated in 1945, 
ran out with alarming speed, and 
before the summer was over the 
government began to disclose to the 
people a truly menacing situation: the 


disappearance of overseas credits, the 
dangerous lowering of food reserves, 
undiminished dependence for the 
main essentials upon North America, 
and an affrighting chasm between ex- 
ports and imports. Hence the im- 
minence, never before known to Eng- 
land, of shortages which, unless the 
trend were reversed, would mean pri- 
vation touching the bounds of penury. 
The British people were told that they 
were almost within sight of famine 
conditions. 


A Pe WAS ONE ANSWER TO THIS AND 
one only: a government demand for 
harder work and greatly increased 
production; a national call, to the 
support of which all the agencies of 
propaganda were harnessed. 

The most significant new appoint- 
ment was that of Stafford Cripps as 
Minister of Economic Affairs, a title 
which covered all the authority over 
industry and distribution that. he 
might need. The reception of this 
change by the whole country was a 
most signal tribute to the man now 
called, in popular parlance, the Min- 
ister of Austerity. As head of the 
Board of Trade he had won for him- 
self a fine regard from the leaders of 
industry. They admired his intelli- 
gence, his grasp, his power of seeing 
into the heart of a complex problem. 
And they listened to him also because 
of his class birthright. In his new of- 
fice he had no comforting words to 
utter. Whenever he spoke he had 
grim facts to reveal and a hard lesson 
to repeat. 

Conditions were exceedingly grave; 
they would get worse before they 
could be better. The nation, including 
the business world, took what he gave 
them without anger or disgust. The 
heavier his message, the higher he 
seemed to go in their esteem. And it 
was pointed out that, ironically, what- 
ever Cripps might say about the dark- 
ness of the outlook, the stock ex- 
change was not disturbed. We can- 
not point to any statesman of the past 
half century whose words and actions 
in a key position have produced a like 
effect. 

‘As Minister of Economic Affairs his 
reign was brief. There occurred in 
November the odd little affair of the 
budget leak, coming as the result of 
a momentary lapse on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Hugh 
Dalton—the one member of the’ Labor 
Cabinet who could be regarded as the 
equal of Stafford Cripps in mental 


caliber, knowledge, and power of 
statement. 

Dalton is a man of great gifts, no 
more resembling the accepted type of 
Labor member than his colleague, 
no less devoted to the party to which 
he has belonged since his days at 
Cambridge University. He was the 
victim of a momentary blackout. En- 
tering the House to deliver his budget 
speech, he confided the main points 
to a press correspondent at the door, 
of course without thought of their 
getting into print half an hour too 
soon. A budget leak in England is 
unforgivable, and without hesitation 
Dalton resigned. His place in the 
Cabinet ranks next to the premiership, 
and for that place there was one 
eligible—Sir Stafford Cripps. The na- 


tion took his promotion as a matter 


of course. He does not relinquish’ 


Economic Affairs. He is the constitu- 
tional dictator of industry, trade, and 
finance. 


I. BRITAIN TODAY, AFTER A SERIES OF 
vicissitudes not rivaled by any states- 
man other than Winston Churchill, 
Stafford Cripps is the man of the 
hour. Speculation as to his future is 
unending. There are some who pre- 
dict that he will be Prime Minister 
before the end of the present Parlia- 
ment in 1950. Others are convinced 
that there must before long be yet an- 
other suspension of party government: 
a National Cabinet to grapple with 
an unexampled crisis—that is, an em- 
ergency demanding a full mobiliza- 
tion of brains and patriotism. Cripps 
would be high in that company. 
For myself, writing in the last hours 
of 1947, I do not hazard a forecast, 
but I feel safe in being positive on 
one point: Stafford Cripps is very 
near the highest place in the govern- 
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ment; he will in the near future be’ 


more conspicuous than he is now; he 
will influence greatly the coming de- 
velopments in Great Britain, whatever 
they may be. I add, merely as a per- 
sonal guess, that his character and 
Ways encourage #he belief that in the 
premiership his reign would probably 
not be very long. Most people in 
Britain would agree that national 
leadership during a severe and com- 
plicated crisis demands, not the dis- 
tinguished Crippsian gifts, but quali- 
ties ef harder grain. 


Sean Cripps 1s ENGLISH, MOST 
unusual and yet an unmistakable 
racial type. He could not, I suppose, 
be the product of any other country. 
In physique he is rather tall and 
noticeably slight. He has the air of 
an intellectual and very industrious 
lawyer. In committee I should judge 
him to be the equal of any man. He 
is assured, positive, dogmatic in con- 
viction if not always in manner. He 
has extraordinary facility and finish 
in utterance. He is high - minded, 
scrupulous, withdrawn. 

It is, I believe, a unanimous feeling 
among his colleagues that he remains 
essentially unknown even to those 
who work near to him. Those ac- 
quainted with his private life can cite 
many instances of his helpfulness and 
generosity, revealing a sensitive care 
and understanding. He is a devout 
churchman, what we call a High 
Anglican. His home in the country 
is distinctive, most characteristic. 

His wife is a true helpmeet. After 
his return from China in 1940, she 
undertook the direction of the China 
Relief Fund. Their son John, who 
accompanied his father on the world 
journey eight years ago, has lately be- 
come editor of The Countryman, a 


quarterly magazine of English rural 
life and tradition, circulating to every 
quarter of the globe. 

It would hardly do here to omit 
mention of the one feature of Cripps’s 
personality that is everywhere known 
and invariably commented upon. He 
is a vegetarian; and therefore, the hu- 
morists observe, the ideal man to be 
Minister of Austerity; while to think 
of him in the Cabinet of Winston 
Churchill is to have an unexcelled 
vision of personal opposites. 

American readers may well ask, as 
they come to the end of this sketch, 
how in general the British people like 
it when the director of their national 
Treasury sounds the spiritual note, as 
he constantly does, whether in Par- 
liament or on the air. How do they 
respond to his sermons? That ques- 
tion is not to be answered in a word 
or two, but it is significant that the 
sermons continue, in season and out, 
from year to year. Not even his vege- 
tarianism is more characteristic, and 
nothing could better epitomize the 
man than to quote such a passage as 
this from a speech in the House on 
the crisis of last fall: 


8 | WISH TODAY THAT OUR COUNTRY 
could refresh its heart and mind with 
a deep draught of that Christian faith 
which has come to us over 2,000 years 
and had over these centuries inspired 
the peoples of Europe to fresh efforts 
and new hopes. It is that spirit and 
not our own material hopes and dif- 
ficulties that can be the most potent 
force of our inspiration, call it by 
what you will, self-sacrifice, honour, 
love, or comradeship; it is the strong- 
est power in our lives, and at this 
moment of deep difficulty in our his- 
tory we need its supporting strength 
as never before.” 
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The new Palestine formula struck off by the United Nations 
to take the place of the old doctrine of “Divide and Conquer.” 


Divide the Land 
and Let the People Grow 


HEN, ON A HUSHED AND FATEFUL 

Saturday afternoon last No- 
vember, thirty-three nations of the 
world voted to partition the Holy 
Land into a Jewish State and an Arab 
State, they were not cutting the Solo- 
mon baby. They were separating two 
peoples experiencing the growing 
pains of nationalism. 

The Jewish settlers in Palestine 
have emerged as a modern, highly 
civilized, mature people, who have 
created their own institutions. With- 
in the framework of the British man- 
datory government, they have built 
an integrated community. 

Meanwhile, the Arabs in Palestine 
have greatly raised their standard of 
living, now remarkably high for the 
Middle East. Their health has im- 
proved; their life span lengthened; 
their babies have ceased dying like 
flies under a DDT barrage. More of 
their children go to school; their 
young people to the American college 
at Beirut, some to Oxford or Prince- 
ton. They, too, have become increas- 
ingly articulate in their desire for 
nationhood. 

Partition was voted in Flushing 
Meadows, but it was the divided 
claims of the Jewish and Arab com- 
munities in Palestine that made the 
- vote almost inevitable. In terms of 
realities, the Jews may be said to have 
themselves drawn the new map. Ex- 
cept for the addition of the Negev, 
the ‘desert in the south, their new 
Jewish state coincides with the major 
areas they have settled and reclaimed 
in the last fifty years. 

It was because over 650,000 Jews 
call Palestine home, that the United 
Nations voted. that homeland into 
legal existence. It» was because those 
nations were convinced that the Jews 
and Arabs could be friends as well as 
neighbors, that they divided the land. 


“If you want us to grow, tear us 


apart,” a wise Arab had said at the 
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time of the Peel Commission in 
1937—and ten years later the UN de- 
cided he was right. Finally, it was 
because of faith that Palestinian Jews 
and Arabs, under separate flags, could 
qualify among the nations of the 


world, that the United Nations voted . 


by a two thirds majority plus seven, 
that both a Jewish sovereign state and 
an Arab sovereign state should be cre- 
ated—with the ancient City of Jeru- 
salem and its Holy Places, cherished 
by three religions, held in trusteeship. 

Neither the Arab nor the Jewish 
communities in Palestine are islands 
set off by themselves. Each draws on 
a great watershed of kinship and al- 
legiance throughout the world. These 
ties were potent factors in partition 
and must be reckoned with hereafter. 
The Mohammedan world reaches 
from Gibraltar and the Bosphorus 
to Singapore. Seven Arab nations, 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, the Yemen and Transjordan, 
are joined in an Arab League with 
headquarters in Cairo. 

Zionism has adherents on all con- 
tinents. Over 200,000 Jews from Eur- 
ope, dislodged by Nazi conquest and 
war, survivors of Hitler’s program 
of extermination, are displaced per- 
sons, many of them still in camps 
of refuge — with Palestine the only 
place where they are sure of welcome. 


4 Be WILL BE JEWS AND Abs IN 
both of the new states. But in spite 
of the bloody clashes which have come 
in the wake of the partition vote, 
there have long been evidences in 
Palestine that the two people can live 
together in peace. 

One evening: last summer, in the 


middle-class Arab section of Jerusalem - 


I helped an Arab mother get her two 
little daughters to bed. She herself 
was well educated. “Thirty years 
ago,” she told me, “when the Jews 
first began os back to the pe 


East in large numbers, we loved them. 
They were Semites like ourselves. 
They were our cousins. They brought 
us doctors and teachers. What the 
Jews wanted was what’ everyone 
wants—a home. A place to live in.” 

Even today, when there have been 
preachments of hate instead of friend- 
ship toward the Jewish refugees, she 
said, “We like them when we get to 
know them. We sympathize with 
them. We know we would feel the 
same way they do—if we were DPs 
and had no home.” 


Ame pay I was SITTING IN AN 
orange grove in one of the Zionist 
colonies in the Vale of Esdraelon. A 
young Jewish settler who had sur- | 
vived gas chambers and Hitler-made 
ghettos, turned the other side of the 
shield. She said: “The Arabs and the 
Jews have no quarrel with each other 
We want to live in peace with them. 
Palestine was promised to us by fifty- 
two nations of the world. It is ours 
by historic right and by law. 

“We know what it means to be up- 
rooted, and we don’t want to uproot 
the Arabs. They have learned about 
such things as disease prevention and 
trade unions from us. On the other 
hand, we have much to learn from 
them about living in this climate. If 
we can only work together, we can 
make the Middle East one of the 
most creative regions in the world.” 

For thirty years, then, Palestine has 
been emerging as a land with two 
peoples and a foster parent. It was 
Britain herself who in April asked the 


United Nations to find a better solu- 


tion. The UN thereupon appointed 
the United. Nations Special Commit- 
tee on Palestine, whose initials created 
the name UNSCOP and whose eleven. 
members were Australia, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, 


Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, Snedee, 


Uruguay, and aes 
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in the time of the Crusades. 


With the knowledge that the 
United Nations was on trial as an 
instrument of peace, UNSCOP flew 
into the Holy Land on June 16, 1947. 

I was one of the foreign corre- 
spondents attached to the committee, 
traveling with them as I had the year 
before with the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry on Palestine. 


lh THE FIVE THOUSAND-YEAR HISTORY 
of the Holy Land, there had_prob- 
ably never been such a convoy as 
UNSCOP’s. Twenty-six cars filled 
with delegates, alternates, interpreters, 
secretaries, foreign correspondents, and 
local journalists traveled the ancient 
terrain. For UNSCOP wanted to see 
the land and the people everywhere. 
They saw the yellow and terraced 
hills of Judea, unfolding from the 
Bible. They saw the broken and 
eroded rocks around Jerusalem, the 
blindingly beautiful stone buildings of 
the Holy City. They traveled down 
two-lane asphalt highways through 
the fertile Valley’ of Jezreel, and 
talked with the early Jewish settlers 
who had drained malarial swamps 
and planted rich fields of wheat and 
barley and sesame and fodder. They 
saw grapefruit and orange orchards, 
grapevines, and even banana trees. 


They saw Arab villages which had 
been perched on hilltops for defense 
Their 
square stone houses looked like white 
hoods with tiny slits for windows. 
They drove between the sunsplashed 
coastal plain and the blue-green Medi- 
terranean, washing up against the 
shore. They passed Arab men sil- 
houetted on donkeys and camels, and 


women in colorful gowns, with water 


jugs on their heads, swaying like 
dancers down the macadam highway. 
Once in scriptural days, the Jews 
had lived in the hills, with the Phili- 
stines on the plains. UNSCOP found 
the Arabs in the hills, the Jews down 
on the plains, building cities like Tel 
Aviv and Haifa, or Nathanya, named 
for the American Nathan Straus. 


Like so many symbols of Pax Brit- 
tanica, they passed some 124 British 
police stations—today set off from the 
road, behind gates, barbed wire and 
sentry stations. In the towns they saw 
tanks and armored cars, coils of rusted 
wire and concrete tank traps looking 
for all the world like the huge sand 
piles children make with an over- 


‘turned pail. They saw British vet-_ 


erans of El Alamein and Tobruk 
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march three abreast, down furtive 


streets. 

They found curfews imposed from 
dusk to dawn and heard sirens shriek- 
ing at night. They learned of arrests 
without warrants and civil rights ab- 
rogated—an objeee lesson in what it 
means to live in a state of siege. They 
attended the trial of three Irgunists 
who had participated in a_ prison 
break at Acre Fortress and were con- 
demned to death by the Military 
Court of Jerusalem last June. 
UNSCOP itself adopted a resolution 
expressing “concern as to the possible 
unfavorable repercussions” that such 
executions might have on the com- 
mittee’s work. These were carried 
out, nonetheless, and in retaliation, 
Irgun kidnapped and hung two Brit- 
ish sergeants. The cleavage between 
the Jews and the mandatory govern- 
ment grew wider. 


I. THE AUDITORIUM OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
YMCA in Jerusalem, the committee 
met and heard testimony. Here are 
some of the Jews they listened to. 


Chaim Weizmann: — This Russian 
born, world famous British chemist 
may become President of the new 
Jewish State. 

His life spans the new story of 
Zionism. Dr. Weizmann had a hand 
in negotiations leading up to the Bal- 
four Declaration. He helped write 
the agreement with the Emir Feisal, 
when the young Arab leader, later 
King of Iraq, had himself approved 
that declaration in the name of those 
Arabs whom he represented at the 
Versailles Peace Conference. 

Now, almost blind, Dr. Weizmann 
was hardly able to read his prepared 
speech. But, sitting at the foot of the 
horseshoe table on the lighted stage 
of the Y, he fascinated the committee 
with his whimsical wit and his wis- 
dom. “What is a Jew?” he asked 
them, and answered: “He is a man 
who has to offer an explanation of 
his existence. As soon as you have to 
offer an explanation, you-are under 
suspicion.” He went on: 


I am old enough to warn you. For 
us the question is of survival, and it 
brooks no delay. All that you have seen 
here constitutes national progress. All 
of it we did’ with our own hands. Here 
in Palestine there were marshes and we 
have drained them. There were no 
houses, and we have built them. All 
that has been done here, from the mod- 
est cottage of the settler to the univer- 


sity on Mount Scopus, is the work of 
Jewish planning, Jewish genius, and of 
Jewish hands and muscles—not only of 
money and initiative. 

The White Paper released certain phe- 
nomena in Jewish life, which are un- 
Jewish, contrary to Jewish tradition. 
“You must not kill” was one of the ten 
commandments on Mount Sinai. Today 
they are killing. I hide my head in 
shame before you gentlemen when I 
must speak of them. I hope inter- 
national action will clear up this disease. 
Do not let it drag out. Do not prolong 
our agony. It has lasted long enough, 
and has caused a great deal of blood 
and sorrow. God has chosen the small 
countries as a vessel through which He 
sends His best messages to the world. 
And now that the old wanderer is com- 
ing back to his old home, perhaps once 
more a message of peace will come out 
of this country to a world which stands 
sorely in need of such a message. 


David Ben-Gurion:—The chairman 
of the Executive of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine answered UNSCOP’s 
questions with fire and deep convic- 
tion. Ben-Gurion looks like a leader, 
is one, and will doubtless be Premier 
of the Jewish State. Five feet three, 
he is so square and stocky that he 
gives you the impression uf being 
massive. He looks warmhearted, 
speaks with sincerity, but when need 
be is uncompromisingly tough. His 
features are drawn small and fine in 
the ruddy canvas of a face framed by 
thinning white hair. 

The world over, he is affectionately 
called BG, as though he were a 
Palestinian tycoon. Rather, he is a 
scholar who at fifty began studying 
Greek so that he could read the clas- 
sics in the original. He is aggressive 
and a fighter, and the spirit of the 
Jewish people of Palestine is aggres- 
sive and fighting. He is a worker and 
the majority of the Jewish people are 
workers and farmers. In almost every 
community, candidates loyal to Ben- 
Gurion, put up by the Labor Party or 
Labor and Progressive coalitions, have 
been elected to local councils. 


Moshe Shertok: — It was he who 
gave the facts for the Jewish case. He 
is chief of the political department of 
the Jewish Agency, and may well be 

oreign Minister in the prospective 
cabinet. He has black wavy hair, a 
trim moustache, liquid eyes, and an 
aquiline nose. He sat on the stage in 
a white suit and spoke English with 
clipped precision in half Palestinian, 


~ half Oxford accents. He is a great lin- 


guist, and speaks seven or eight lan. 
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Photographs made and copyrighted by the author 


THE HUMAN APPEAL OF ZIONISM. (above) With all their worldly goods. and no spot of earth 

on which to rest, these are DPs. The date is July 18; 1947. These refugees, fresh off the S.S. 

Exodus 1947—in background—stand momentarily on the dock at Haifa, Palestine, to be loaded a 
; few minutes later onto another ship for the long trek back to Hamburg. 


-* DEAD END IN VIENNA. (left, above) The famous Rothschild Hospital—a soup line maintained by 
: the American Joint Distribution Committee, where some 4,500 refugees in flight from Rumania 
are kept alive. Barred from the American zone in Germany, the question is, where do they go. 


Hi A THOUGHT FOR THE FUTURE. (left, below) These banners by the DPs greeted the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry on Palestine in February 1946, when they visited the camp at 


_ Freiman-Siedlung, near Munich. 


Divide the Land and Let the People Grow 


guages fluently, including Turkish. 
He and Ben-Gurion both were stu- 
dents in Turkey before World War I. 

Like Weizmann and BG, he was 
born in Russia and must have im- 
bibed Slavic warmth and eagerness 
for people, also a tremendous appe- 
tite for living. Along with this, he 
is thoughtful, conscientious, and a 
fantastically hard worker. 

One afternoon in Geneva, while 
UNSCOP was deliberating on its re- 
port, he told me how he had come 
from Russia as a child, lived among 
the Arabs in one of their villages, and 
grown up in Palestine. “I know the 
Diaspora [the dispersed Jews],” he 
said, “and know the Yzshuv, [the 
Jewish community of Palestine] be- 
cause I am one of them.” In recent 
months, he has been flying back and 
forth between Lake Success and Jeru- 
salem like a commuter on the Long 
Island Railroad. 


Golda Meyerson:—One of the great 
leaders of the Jews is a woman—and 
an American, at that, from Milwau- 
kee. Large and round and motherly, 
she is the beloved leader of the 
Histadrut (General Federation of 
Labor) and head of the _ political 
department of the Jewish Agency in 
Palestine. Few women carry such re- 
sponsibilities of office, yet few are as 
simple and revered. She is surely of 
cabinet timber. 

Recently the British detained Mrs. 
Meyerson for three hours, because she 
was found carrying a gun in her 
bullet-proof car. A few days earlier 
she had escaped untouched, when 
Arab bullets sprayed this car and 


killed her companion, the acting di- - 


rector of the Youth Aliyah, the chil- 
dren’s immigration department of the 
Jewish Agency. The loss of Hans 


- Beyth, a gentle and deeply spiritual 


man, who was carrying on Henrietta 
Szold’s work, is especially tragic now 
that thousands of children will be 
coming into Palestine and will need 
individual help in being settled in the 
“children’s villages.” 


Judah L. Magnes:—Another Améri- 
can leader whom the committee met 
and listened to, was the head of the 
Hebrew University on Mount Scopus 


in Jerusalem. Tall, handsome, dig- 
nified, Dr. Magnes gave up his career - 


as a rabbi in New York to help 
found this new university twenty-five 
years ago. Happily enough, while 
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David Ben-Gurion, Golda Meyerson, Moshe Shertok 


UNSCOP was sitting in Jerusalem, 
the institution conferred the first two 
honorary degrees in its history upon 
Dr. Magnes and Dr. Weizmann. 
Now in their seventies, they have dif- 
fered passionately in their politics and 
the conception of scholarship, but 
never in their devotion to the univer- 
sity. The rector read the scrolls which 
cited Dr. Weizmann as a “statesman 
of genius, dreamer of Zion”; Dr. 
Magnes as a man who had brought 
with him from America the “crown 
of a good name and large communal 
experience as one of the great or- 
ganizers of American Jewry.” 

Dr. Magnes has been the outstand- 
ing exponent of binationalism among 
the Jews, working for conciliation and 
a common government with the 
Arabs. He strongly impressed 
UNSCOP and the earlier Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry. 


4 pis PALESTINIAN ARABS BOYCOTTED 
UNSCOP. So the committee traveled 
to Beirut (Lebanon) to hear the tes- 


timony of the neighboring Arab states. 


There were but two witnesses at the 
public hearings, which took only a 
few hours, compared with the weeks 
of testimony in Jerusalem. After Riad 
El Solh, vice-president of the Council 
of Lebanon, greeted UNSCOP in 
Arabic, Hamid Frangie, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Lebanon pre- 
sented the Arab case in French. Their 
governments, he said, were convinced 
there was only one solution for the 
Palestine question — cessation of the 
Mandate and independence for Pales- 
tine as an Arab State. 

“As far as the problem of refugees 
and displaced persons is concerned” 
Hamid Frangie contended that they 


should be “dealt with apart from the. 


Palestine problem and settled on the 


] 


vy 


basis of international cooperation and 
solidarity. There cannot be any ques- 
tion of transferring these refugees to 
Palestine en. masse. The alleviation of 
the sufferings of one nation must not 
and cannot be sought in the aggrava- 
tion of the sufferings of another na- 
tion and in its annihilation.” 

To understand the Arab case more 
thoroughly a closed meeting of the 
whole commission was held with the 
Arabs the following day at Sofar in 
the Lebanese Mountains. A subcom- 
mittee flew to Amman, capital of 
Transjordan. 


ean THE COMMITTEE LEFT 
for Switzerland to write its report} 
Meanwhile a subcommittee flew in 
a chartered plane to the Jewish 
DP camps in the US. and British 
zones of occupation and found that 
at least 75 percent of the displaced 
Jews wanted to go to Palestine. 

In Bergen Belsen, now.a DP camp, 
we saw not only the mass graves but 
a wooden monument which said in 
simple English: ~ 

“Israel and the world shall remem- 
ber the 30,000 Jews exterminated in 
the concentration camp of Bergen 
Belsen at the hands of the murderous 
Nazis. Earth, conceal not the blood 
shed on thee.” : 

And at the railroad station we saw 
the only happy Jews we found in 
Europe. Three hundred and fifty had 
that very day been given certificates 


_and were leaving for Palestine legally. 


‘These were mostly Jews who, before 
they made the one-way passage to the 
gas chambers, had been rescued by the 
GIs and Tommies and Red Army 

boys. Now they were making what | 
to them was the trip “home.” As they 
entered the wooden coaches, they sang 
“Hatikvah” the Jewish Song of Hope. 
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After the entire eleven-man com- 
mittee reassembled in Geneva, it 
came to grips with a_ three - faced 
problem of life and death urgency: 


First, the need to end Jewish-British 
tensions caused by the White Paper of 
1939 which had tragically closed the last 
haven open to the hounded Jews. 

Second, the need to end Arab-Jewish 
tensions, aggravated by promises, coun- 
ter promises, betrayals. 

Third, the need to lift the iron cur- 
tain of inaction that still barred Jewish 
DPs from finding a home. 


They came to agreement that the 
only solution to ail three problems 
was surgery, and voted, 7 to 3, August 
27, for a dual plan of Political Par- 
tition and Economic Union. 

Thus, they divided the land to let 
the people grow. 


A. OVER THE WORLD, REACTION TO 
the vote was electrifying. In Tel Aviv, 
people embraced each other on the 
streets. In the barbed-wire camps of 
Cyprus, 20,000 Jews who had _at- 
tempted to break the British blockade, 
laughed and cried and danced all 
night. In the DP camps in Germany, 
almost no one slept for three days. 
In Shanghai, 8,000 Jews paraded down 
the streets in wild jubilation. In 
Austria, an unending procession of 
people made a pilgrimage to the grave 
of Theodor Herzl, founder of Zion- 
ism. In Poppendorff near Hamburg, 
the 4,300 Jews of the “Exodus 1947” 
wept as they heard the news. 

The United Nations knew the Brit- 
ish were opposed to partition. They 
knew the Arabs. were opposed to par- 
tition, for they had heard endless ar- 
guments by spokesmen of five neigh- 
boring Arab countries in the halls of 
Lake Success. Some Arab leaders now 
threatened a Holy War. The UN 
knew that partition would make 
many of the Jews heartsick. Had they 
not been promised all of Palestine 
and Transjordan by the League of 
Nations thirty years ago? Why then 
did UNSCOP reach the conclusion 
that partition was the only solution? 
Couldn’t they have found some other 
answer more acceptable to Arabs and 
Jews and British? Why did the in- 
ternational organization of the world 

eliberately create two new nations 


when the trend today is toward 


internationalism? 
_ The crisis of Palestine began with 


Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, and be- 
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Why Partition? 


To solve the Jewish-British prob- 
lem, the UN’s special committee 
recommended ending the Man- 
date, 


To solve the Arab-Jewish problem, 
they would split Palestine. 


To solve the refugee problem, they 
would create a new State which 
would give homeless Jews a 
chance to rebuild their lives. 


came explosive when England prom- 
ulgated the White Paper of 1939 
which restricted Jewish immigration 
to 1,500 a month for five years, then 
proposed to shut down immigration 
for good; and which also limited the 
sale of land to Jews to 5 per cent of 
the Holy Land. 

It was the White Paper which begot 
the terrorists. Some of the young peo- 
ple, driven by despair as they read 
that their parents were being mur- 
dered by the Nazis, felt that the 
Haganah, the Jewish semi - official 
army of defense, with about 60,000 
trained troops, did not go far enough. 
They joined extremist groups: theg 
Irgun Zvat Leumi, which means the 
National Military Organization, 
which now has about 5,000 members, 
and the 1,000 or so followers of the 
Stern Gang. ~ 

Nonetheless, during the war, Jews 
from all groups in Palestine became 
paratroopers and fliers in the British 
forces. 

In North Africa they helped stop 
Rommel; in Europe the British 
dropped them behind the enemy lines 
in Yugoslavia, Hungary, Poland. The 
“Jewish Brigade” fought in Italy. 
Jews began to believe that Britain’s 
White Paper policy would change 
with liberation. Had not British labor 
leaders denounced Chamberlain for 
his anti-Zionism? 

But the new, much hoped-for 
Labor Government, which took of- 
fice in the summer of 1945, made few 
changes in Palestine policy. “The 
White Paper, declared illegal by the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of 
the League, was once more law in the 
Holy Land. The Jews resumed their 
struggle. And more commissions of 
inquiry were sent to find a solution. 

There was a regular pattern of com- 
missions and counter-commissions. 
UNSCOP was the nineteenth. It read 


the reports of the previous commis- 
sions, studied all their recommenda- 
tions, and listened to all the solutions 
offered them. Broadly, those solutions 
fell into three categories: 


One, partition; two, a unitary state 
with an Arab majority, or a Jewish 
majority if enough Jewish immigrants 
were brought in; three, a single state 
with a federal, cantonal, or binational 
structure, where the rights of the 
minority group, whether Jewish or 
Arab, shall be protected. 


Binationalism, a state in which 
Arabs and Jews would have equal 
status and political parity, was offered 
by the J4ud (Union) Association un- 
der Dr. Judah Magnes, and by the 
Hashomer Hatzair, a left-wing work- 
er’s party. The Communists proposed 
a self-governing Arab - Jewish State, 
which could be binational or federa- 
tive. The Arab States recommended 
that Palestine be a unitary state, with 
a democratic constitution and an 
elected legislative assembly, in which 
the Arabs would hold the majority 
always. 


Unscop RECOGNIZED THAT EACH 
solution was confronted by the “actual 
fact that there are now in Palestine 
more than 1,200,000 Arabs and 600,000 
Jews . . . whose outlooks, languages, 
religions, and aspirations are separate.” 

It is now admitted that a few years 
ago, binationalism might have 
worked. But today, as UNSCOP ap- 
praised the situation, tensions between 
the Jews and Arabs have made parity 
in politics unrealistic. The most potent 
argument presented to UNSCOP 
against binationalism was given by the 
binationalist Communists in Palestine. 
With the same objectives, Arab and — 
Jewish Communists have not been 
able to unify; they have separate par- 
ties, both small pressure groups. 

As for parity in the population, rec- 
ommended by Dr. Magnes, but also 
rejected by the Arabs, there was 
always the stubborn question — what 
will you do about the Arab birthrate? 
Even if another 600,000 Jews were 
brought in immediately to equalize 
the 1,200,000 Arabs, the Arab birth- 
rate, one of the highest of the world, 
would soon outbalance the Jews. 

How then could a unitary state, 
federation, or any of the other solu- 
tions except partition, mean anything 
in the long run but an Arab State? 

(Continued on page 83) — 
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Eight Hundred Indian Students Show Us— 


America--through Eastern Eyes 


O THE WIDE AWAKE STUDENT FROM 

India, the contrasting American 
scene is less rosy perhaps than our 
complacence might suggest. 

Such is the conclusion from a ques- 
tionnaire answered this summer by 
fifty out of some eight hundred Indian 
students in more than a dozen col- 
leges and universities—certainly a fair 
sampling. The meaning comes out 
most bluntly from the question, 
“Would you want to stay on in the 
United States permanently?” One 
answered yes. Another said yes, if he 
could find suitable employment. 
Forty-eight answered no. 

The greatest needs of the United 
States, according to the students from 
India, are peace of mind, humility, 
simplicity, and contentment. 

And where may we learn such vir- 
tues? From India. 

The students also thought Ameri- 
cans must find different values and 
balance the spiritual with the ma- 
terial. On the whole, they thought, 
the greatest thing the Western world 
has to learn from India is “humility 
born of philosophic insight into the 
relativity of knowledge of- Ideals. In 
this, Oriental religions are more in 
harmony with the spirit of modern 
science than the other great religions.” 

This opportunity for Americans to 
be enlightened from the observations 
of strangers in our midst cannot be 
discounted on the ground that the 
students are still homesick and un- 
acquainted. The fifty questioned have 

“been in this country an average of 
thirteen months, and they have vis- 
ited American homes an average of 
sixteen times each. The visits for the 
most part were fostered by the Ameri- 
can Friends of India, an organization 
of veterans of the India-Burma the- 
ater in the »war. 

The students were enrolled at the 
Universities .of Michigan, _ Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Chicago, and West Vir- 
ginia, New York University, Colum- 
bia, Northwestern, and Ohio State, 
Antioch College, and Brooklyn Poly- 
technic. Eight were studying in the 
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field of education, six social service, 
six industrial management, others en- 
gineering, political science, interna- 
tional relations, psychology, and busi- 
ness administration. Eighteen were 
working for their doctorates. 

Bombay was the home of eighteen, 
Calcutta twelve, the Punjab six. Four- 
teen different religions were repre- 
sented, but a third of the students 
no longer adhered to the faith into 
which they were born. On this ques- 
tion one student answered with a 
popular phrase, “I am an Indian 
first.” 

The questions and answers follow: 


W HAT ARE YOUR BIGGEST DISAPPOINT- 
MENTS WITH THE UNITED STATES? 


A fourth of the answers pointed to 
hard drinking and excessive smoking, 
seeing these as a primary manifesta- 
tion of generally loose morals. 

Another fourth stressed the over- 
emphasis on material values and 
thought the superficial structure of 
American society caused a loss of 
warmth and sentiment. The noise, 
hurry, grime, and bustle of the cities 
added to this impression. Race dis- 
crimination and our misconception of 
democracy caught their eyes. 

Others said their biggest disappoint- 
ment was our ignorance, in spite of 
our vaunted education, especially con- 
cerning India. One student answered 
simply, “The colleges are not very 
good.” Another’s sorriest disappoint- 
ment was at the impotence of labor, 
while a cynic replied that he had not 
built up any high hepes and was not 
disappointed on that account. Four 
were not in the least disappointed, 
two had no opinion. 

Eight were most impressed by the 
“good,” “cooperative,” and “friendly” 
people in the United States. The dig- 
nity of labor and labor-saving devices 
met the approval of a good quarter 
of the students. Six were most pleased 


with the educational level. of the pop- 


ulation, a seventh with our intellectual 


™~ 


curiosity. An Indian girl was thrilled 
with the economic independence of 
women and two others, with the free- 
dom of our social life. America’s effi- 
ciency, the concept of the equality of 
man, the natural beauty of the coun- 
try and the activity of the people as 
a whole, were the things the remain- 
ing interviewees found the most 
pleasing. 


How DO YOU FIND AMERICAN DEMOC- 
RACY IN ACTION? 


One—favorable, “no bosses and no 
inferiors.” Six — no opinion. Forty- 
three—grave doubts. 

They cited the poll-tax, discrimina- 
tion against Negroes, Catholics, and 
Jews, the paradox of a land of equal 
opportunity with a class society based 
on wealth. One said, “The test of 
American democracy would be when 
a Negro should be elected President 
of the United States!” 

There may be freedom for the in- 
dividual, said another, “but that free- 
dom has been mutilated by vested in- 
terests.” “American democracy is slow 


and cumbersome. There is a democ- 


racy for the majority but not for 
minorities.” “American democracy 
does not mean much; it still has to 
develop.” Two said they “did not see 
any democracy in the United States,” 
while a third labeled our democracy 
“hypocritical.” 


W HAT AMERICAN CONCEPT WOULD 
YOU WANT MOST TO TAKE BACK TO 
Inpra? 


Four—“The dignity of labor, for 
American men and women are not 
ashamed to work, no matter what 


capacity they fill.” Six others—the in- 


dustrious quality of the American 
people, our hard-working habit. Ten 
—America’s attitude of the equality 


of man and a recognition of the im- 


portance of the individual, along with 
freedom of the individual. 


A freer mixing of the sexes, especi- 


— te 


: 


ally during childhood, was something 
the Indians felt they could emulate, 
as well as our cheerful friendliness, 
our punctuality and efficiency, our dis- 
ciplined life so far as work is con- 
cerned, and our organizational ability. 
Two felt that a higher standard of 
living, although not as high as in 
America which in this respect might 
be “heading for calamity,” would do 
more for India than anything else. 
Three felt that the United States is a 
melting pot of cultures and therefore 
has no distinctive values to give their 
homelands. Four gave no answers. 


WW Hat AMERICAN TECHNOLOGICAL 
ADVANCE WOULD YOU WANT MOST TO 
BRING BACK TO INDIA? 


‘Td like to take back everything, 
everything except the atom bomb!” 
Industrialization, (but “one which 
does not minimize the importance of 
the individual”). 

The basic industries of iron and 
steel for manufacturing engines, auto- 
mobiles, and the tools of production, 
the consumer industries, mass produc- 
tion, American research methods in 
industry, the full development of elec- 
tricity and river control along the pat- 
tern of TVA. All were symptomatic 
expressions of India’s lack. 

Still others want devices that: make 
the home less burdensome and raise 
the standard of living; develop means 
of communication and transportation; 
manufacture implements and machin- 
ery to relieve the burden of the vil- 
lagers and farmers. 


WW HAT KIND OF IMPRESSION DO YOU 
THINK THE AMERICAN SOLDIER LEFT ON 
Inpia? 


Fourteen—he had left a good one; 
sixteen—a bad one; six—mixed; eight 
felt he had left no permanent impres- 
sion. Six had no opinion. 

Four said the GI’s made the In- 
dians feel equal to them. “They 
helped remove the concept of white 
supremacy by mixing freely with the 
Indians. There was no white vs. 
colored relationship such as_ the 
British maintained. A white man is 
no longer a terror to the Indian, nor 
is he mysterious or superior. The 
GI’s made the people dissatisfied with 
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the system. We owe a lot to the 
Americans for that.” The students 
liked Our unconventionality and our 
friendliness, 

But the sixteen who believe that the 
Americans left a bad impression re- 
lect sadly on us. The officer and 
GI behavior toward“ndian women 
was “obnoxious; the men lost all sense 
of dignity and propriety.” Our rash 
driving which accounted for an 
alarmingly increased death and acci- 
dent rate, was particularly abhorrent. 
The Indians hold all life, from insect 
to man, sacred. 

Another said that if we left an im- 
pression at all, it was one of throwing 
money about. For others, the Amer- 
ican was “identified with the British 
Tommy and since Great Britain is 
imperialist,” the association carried 
over. Another, “unfortunately, Holly- 
wood gives a different idea of the 
United States from what the US. 
really is. The Indian, as a result, did 
not understand the GI.” 


W HAT DO YOU THINK OF AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS ? 


Except for four, who had no opin- 
ion, all thought they cater too much 
to sensational news, stressing murders, 
robberies, suicides, and so on, to the 
disregard of the worthwhile and 
meaningful. 

Many said they found the papers 
too big and too’full of advertisements, 
thought them controlled by advertisers 
and other vested interests and there- 
fore reflecting only certain policies, 
and not representative of the best 
journalism. Chain papers are an evil; 
almost no newspaper is fair to the 
Soviet Union; 90 percent of the 
papers are trash, 9 percent are fair 
and one percent readable. 


W/ HAT ABOUT NEWS OF INDIA IN 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS? 


The students were extremely disap- 
pointed, characterizing the coverage 
variously as inadequate, biased, incor- 
rect, colored, half-truth, misleading, 
merely sensational, pro - British, pro- 
Hindu, pro-Moslem, and pro-Con- 
gress Party. They were distressed that 
papers concentrate on riots and 
maharajahs, as if these were the only 
things in India; the positive side of 
Indian life was rarely pictured. 
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\\ (ee POLITICAL PARTY WOULD YOU 
CHOOSE TO RUN THE AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT? 


Sixteen didn’t know, sixteen others 
saw no difference between Democrats 
and Republicans, six wanted a liberal 
party, one PCA, one labor party, 
others scattered or of no opinion, but 
not one chose Republican. 


IN IF YOU CAN, FIVE OUTSTANDING 
AMERICAN POLITICAL PERSONALITIES. 


Two thirds were able to name five, 
one third named three. Those named 
were: 


Truman 30, Marshall 28, Eisen- 


‘hower 22, Wallace 18, Vandenberg 


16, Taft 16, Pepper 10, Dewey 10, 
Mrs. Roosevelt 6, Bilbo 6, John L. 
Lewis 4, Stassen 4. 

Senator Wagner, Representatives 
Helen G. Douglas and Vito Marc- 
antonio, Speaker Joe Martin, Ellis 
Arnall, ‘Warren Austin, Bernard 
Baruch, Jesse Jones, former Senator 
James Mead, Philip Murray, and 
Mayor O’Dwyer of New York City, 


each was named twice. 


Ww HAT DO YOU FEEL 1s AMERICA’S 
GREATEST PROBLEM? 


Probably the need for developing a 
true sense of the values of life. There 
must be a reconsideration of Western 
social and moral standards. Amer- 
icans need to find a happy medium 
between life and money. The ma- 
terialistic approach is too overwhelm- 
ing; the dollar sign is the end-all and 
the be-all of existence. Americans 
should develop depth and profundity 
in thinking. 

Labor, understanding the Soviet 
Union, family relations, concentration 
of wealth, isolation from the rest of 
the world, were also mentioned as 
major problems. Eight felt that the 
Negro is America’s greatest problem. 
Until discrimination is done away 
with, America will always be in so- 
cial ferment and American democ- 
racy a Janus-faced perversion. Eight 
others looked most gravely on the 
periodic economic crises from which 
also the whole world suffers. America 
must safeguard against future depres- 


“sion, although they felt the standard 


of living today is too high and too 
precarious. 


Photos courtesy Amalgamated Housing Corporation 


The first Amalgamated housing unit, and the garden court it encloses, was completed in 1927 


The House: A Success Story 


The twenty-year record of this country’s pioneer cooperative 
housing project points a way to decent homes for everyone. 


HAT WILL GO DOWN IN NEw 

York City history as the Great 
Snow of ’47 had blanketed the Amal- 
gamated Houses into a deep white 
isolation. The snow had begun to fall 
early the Friday morning after Christ- 
mas and by night had paralyzed traf- 
fic and crippled transportation. The 
usually easy six-minute walk from the 
subway station to “The House” in the 
Bronx was now a major effort 
through a white waste. 

Elsewhere in the city the storm 
brought cold and hunger. The war- 
time “disaster committee” had been 
summoned and was working day and 
night, setting up baby formula sta- 
tions for milkless homes, and emer- 
gency stations where families without 
oil could stay. 
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EVELYN SEELEY 


But at the co-operative Amalga- 
mated Houses 725 families, some 3,000 
people, were safe and warm and no 
one was hungry. . 

“The Co-op truck got through!” 
was what I heard on all sides when 
I made my way through the snow 
on Monday. They told me how the 
small truck, with its 150 cases of 
wholesale Co-op milk, started from its 
depot at Eleventh Avenue and Forty- 
second Street about seven Saturday 
morning. By noon it had zigzagged 
a patient way through stalled cars and 
trucks, to the corner of Sedgwick and 
Kingsbridge Avenues. There it stuck, 
helpless, in a snowbank and the driver 
got out and called his office. 

At 12:30 a large truck got there and 
in an hour had tugged and hauled 


the small truck out of the drift. 

The little truck started off again, 
puffed and chugged its way through 
the twenty remaining blocks — five 
hours in all, for what usually took 
less than half an hour. Not until it 
got to Jerome Avenue and the Con- 
course, a few blocks from “The 
House,” did the little truck gasp and 
give up. 

Now a dozen cooperators came and 
dug the truck out, then shoveled a 
path for it—an hour and half to a 
block — to the vicinity of the first 
building. A notice was dispatched to 
each building: “We need help to carry 
the milk in.” Within ten minutes af- 
ter the notice was received thirty-six 
cooperators— men with strong arms, 
children with sleds—got there to bring 
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home the milk. That night and Sun- 
day morning two quarts were rationed 
to each family. 

The children had milk but it looked 
as if they might be cold. The oil was 
running low in the tanks. From noon 
to four Saturday afternoon there was 
no steam, and one house was cold 
overnight. Nobody complained; “The 
House” would manage. 

Two hundred cooperators, includ- 
ing a couple of dozen women, came 
out when The House called, “Come 
help clear the way for oil.” They 
worked Saturday afternoon and all 
day Sunday to shovel out the side- 
streets and clear off the oil intakes. 
One truck of oil arrived on Sunday, 
for the cold house. More came on 
Monday for everyone. 

The Co-op store fed not only The 
House but some fifty neighbor 
families. Monday morning, as its re- 
serves ran low, the big truck came 
within hailing distance and again a 
call for assistance brought a dozen 
men and boys and sleds to help the 
clerks bring in the groceries by 
hand. Nobody went hungry. 


OD ins HAVE BEEN MANY STORMS IN 
the years since the Amalgamated 
Housing Corporation began. The 
way the little Co-op truck got 
through, carefully maneuvering 
around obstacles, its path of progress 
cleared by shoveling in shifts, is the 
way the AHC pulled through to the 
twentieth anniversary which it is cele- 
brating this year. 

I had made my way through what 
seemed to be fields and forests. Act- 
ually, it was the park and broad ave- 
nues of the cooperative’s fine setting 
at the edge of the city’s largest park, 
Van Cortlandt, with the Jerome Park 
Reservoir on the south, and Mosholu 
Parkway on the east. Apartments, 
planned for maximum sun and view 
by the architect George W. Spring- 
steen, look out on the park’s wooded 
slopes, the waters of the reservoir, and 
the Hudson River palisades.. 

Through a garden court with frosty 
landscaping, where children burrowed 
into snow drifts, I went to the ad- 
ministration offices in one of the old 
first buildings. Cooperators talk about 
“The House” or “Our House,” but 
actually the community is made up of 
six major buildings—the early ones of 
Jolland brick, the late of domestic 

d. There is also a seventh project, 
malgamated Dwellings, downtown 
on the lower East Side. 
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Abraham Kazan, president-man- 
ager, told me about The House and 
the storms it has weathered. Kazan 
is a slight, unassuming man with a 
quiet voice, a wry smile, and far- 
seeing eyes. He has no big-shot at- 
tributes, yet he is called by many ad- 
mirers the greatest figure in housing 
today. He sat at his “sk in an office 
that needs redecorating and boasts no 
curtains, no rug, no silver carafe. 
(The redecorating, here and _ else- 
where in The House, will come short- 
ly, but the simplicity will remain.) 

Kazan was tying up loose ends be- 
fore setting out with his wife on a 
Caribbean cruise, his first real vaca- 
tion for many years. The cruise is 
the twentieth anniversary gift of the 
cooperators to the man who guided 
the projects from the time when there 
were 107 families in two buildings, 
to the present—when there are 986, 
uptown and down, and soon will be 
2,500. 

Four of the Bronx buildings were 
erected in the pre-depression years, 
one in 1941, and a new building for 
veterans was completed last July. The 
Amalgamated Dwellings, downtown, 
represent a real job of slum clearance. 
Plans are under way for additions to 
house 750 more families in the Bronx, 
800 downtown. 


Ate. MONTHLY RENT IN THE 
early buildings is below $11 a room; 
in the 1941 building, $13. In the new 
veterans’ building the monthly costs 
are $16 per room due to construction 
cost. The average in the Amalga- 
mated Dwellings, downtown, is 
$12.50, and in the new downtown 
project — East River Cooperative 
Apartments — will be $15. These 
monthly charges represent the co- 
operator’s share in the running of the 
enterprise, including amortization and 
interest, taxes, insurance, and the act- 
ual maintenance and operation of the 
enterprise (heat, lighting of halls and 
common rooms, salaries, repairs.) 
New cooperators pay $500 a room 
for their equity in the enterprise, ex- 
cept in the veterans’ building where 
the owners pay $600 a room. Unlike 
some cooperatives, the title of these 
apartments remains in the corpora- 
tion. The equity is the difference be- 
tween the capital investment per 
room, and the $1,000 per room raised 
by mortgage — an arrangement pro- 
vided by the New York Housing Act 
of 1926 for limited dividend low-rent 
housing. The cooperator receives 


stock in the Amalgamated Housing 
Corporation to the amount of his 
equity. 

Adding together the monthly rental 
and the interest on the cooperator’s 
investment (figured at a generous 3 
percent) gives the total cost of the 
housing—$13.25 per room for those 
who have an investment of $500 per 
room and pay the average rental of 
$12.50; $16.50 for those in the new 
downtown project whose investment 
is $600 per room, and whose monthly 
rental will be $15. These over-all fig- 
ures are to be compared with current 
rentals of at least $20 per room for 
similar housing in the Bronx, $30 in 
the neighborhood of the East River 
project. 

During his absence Kazan turns 
over matters to Michael Shallin, as- 
sistant manager, who has worked be- 
side him from the beginning, helping 
make practical things function—from 
groceries to electricity. 


Abe SNOW WAS BLOWING OUTSIDE 
the windows and Kazan recalled it 
was a cold rainy day in November 
1927 when he and Shallin, with the 
first 107 cooperators, walked through 
mud and plaster into their apart- 
ments. But they were warm with en- 
thusiasm, pioneers, full of great 
dreams. 

They were part of Limited Divi- 
dend Company No. 1, first to take ad- 
vantage of the New York State Hous- 
ing Act of 1926 facilitating financing 
of low-rent housing. They had not 
only limited their corporation profits 
as the law requires, but they had de- 
veloped a genuine cooperative enter- 
prise, eliminating profit entirely, ex- 
cept the indirect profit of wholesome, 
economical housing. This “all-the- 
way cooperative” housing project was 
sponsored by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, first Ameri- 
can labor union to take an active in- 
terest in providing better housing for 
wage earners at lower rental through 
the cooperative method. As the pres- 
ent union president, Jacob B. Potof- 
sky, said: “Sidney Hillman wanted to 
dispel once and for all the fiction that 
decent living is only for the privi- 
leged.” 

The idea of limited dividend hous- 
ing originated in the days of the late 
Al Smith. Governor Smith in the 
early Twenties called a conference of 
two hundred leaders of industry, real 
estate, and finance, and asked them to 


underwrite limited dividend housing 
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they set themselves to mend _ their 
fences. They developed a more flex- 
ible method of admitting new co- 
operators who could not raise the 
down payment of $500 per room. 
They gradually accumulated substan- 
tial reserves for the repurchase of 
equity stock of owners who decided 
to sell, putting earnings from other 
cooperative activities into it. They in- 
stalled a private plant to generate 
their own electricity. With The 
House in order, they added a small 
new building in 1941, No. 10. 

Then came World War II, post- 
poning all new plans. Again the 
group established an emergency fund, 
$1 a month per family, so that vet- 
families; some looked forward to the erans’ families could stay in their 
enriched life of such a community. a vs =8 apartments at half rent while the serv- 

Their friends were skeptical. You ABRAHAM E. KAZAN ice men were away. The veterans re- 
couldn’t do this, they said, in a city | turned to find not only their own - 
like New York. The saving feature storm of depression began to gather. homes waiting for them but a pro- 
was the active participation of the In 1932, it broke in full fury over the gram of expansion in process. 
Amalgamated. Even SO, the scheme new project. The doubters said al The enterprise had survived depres- 
was bound to fail; it was idealistic, told you so.” It looked sometimes as sion and war, and with this significant 
impractical; it “went against human if they were to be proved right, for record: Only one child lost through 


The House 


as a means of providing more and 
better housing in the postwar short- 
age. But interest rates were high and 
no one responded. Sidney Hillman 
alone spoke up for his union, giving 
Kazan and the other pioneers the sig- 
nal to go aheead. 


F EW OF THE ORIGINAL MEMBERS, 
Kazan recalled, were seasoned co- 
operators. Not one had any practical 
experience with cooperatives, although 
most of them were in sympathy with 
the philosophy of consumer coopera- 
tion. What they wanted was better 
and lower-cost housing for their own 


PERSON RABIES: 


nature.” unemployment hit this community sickness; not one case of juvenile de- 
Nevertheless, the first five years particularly hard. linquency; only one adult conviction 
were rosy, as cooperators occupied During these years some could. pay (this was due to mental disease), in 


unit after unit—Building No. 6 in no more than a third of their monthly’ twenty years. 
1928, No. 7 in 1929, No. 9 in 1931. rent, others, nothing. When the un- “We have built a compact com- 
Cooperators who could not raise the paid rent roll reached $156,000, the munity, where a citizen must act like 
required cash equity could borrow  sooperators got together and voted to a citizen,” said Kazan. “We know a 
half of it from the Amalgamated contribute $1 a month to an emer- man by his name rather than by his” 
_ Bank, to be amortized over ten years. gency fund. No family lost its home. apartment number; we know his chil- 
The moral and material support of The grocery extended credit. When dren’s names and we are concerned _ 
the ACWA, the active interest’ of things were darkest the store had about what happens to them.” 
union officials, including Hillman, $15,000 on its books in accounts re- | 
Joseph Schlossberg, and Potofsky ceivable and the manager had to get a | Now. WHEN THEY ARE SCREENING 
brought prestige and stability. The personal loan to pay the Coop applicants for housing See 
Jewish Daily Forward made a tem- Wholesale. The corporation’s income beside checking on financial stability 
porary loan and established long-term from all sources dropped to about 60 and family makeup, thes, ask two test 
credit for those who needed cash for percent of former receipts. questions: x | 
if ae ee There were ugly rumors that the 
n 1930, the same group went into Amalgamated could not survive. But 
the lower East Side, to one of the only 10 percent of the cooperators se eiaks ae ee pee 
most congested and neglected parts of | “pulléd out”—most of those for per- what measures would you Foconimnendl 
the city—a block bounded by Grand, sonal reasons. Everyone who had to to the board to solve the problem? 
Sheriff, Broome, and Columbia Streets move received -a refund of his equity 2. If a group of cooperators wished 
—and built Amalgamated Dwellings, in full. With better times, every cent to conduct political, religious, or special 
4 modern and bright and airy,a shining of back rent and back grocery ‘bills. language activities in the community, 
example in the midst of dilapidation, was paid. that you personally may not agree with, 
of what cooperative effort can do. i eee would you approve or disapprove? 
Two social*minded capitalists—Aaron Oke WAS THE WORST sToRM; Ir The second question grew out: oF 
Rabinowitz, then a member of the _ left the organization, at the end of its ideological storms which rocked | the 
Bees . New xYork State Board of Housing, first ten years, physically exhausted new community in its first f Sty 
Dead . < ey t H. Lehman, then lieu- but spiritually strengthened. Before The snowbound night of 
OS ee so impressed. the depression the cooperators had he: ‘there was to be : a Cc 
cess of the Bronx projects, gun to take low rent and other ad- sored meeting n Th 
risked their personal funds vantages for granted; with many « co- said. oon as! 
ne of ae ,000 on this ven- Spek owners » “bu “ 
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1. Should serious unemployment pre-— 


fully,” said Kazan. “We came out in 
favor of political freedom. A group 
can carry on its own interests in our 
own community but this place cannot 
become a headquarters nor a battle- 
ground; no group can propagandize 
in the name of The House.” 


Be icin OF ALL SHADES OF OPIN- 
ion have been accepted, no group can 
expect preferred treatment over an- 
other, yet minority rights must be pro- 
tected at all times—this was the dis- 
tillation of months of debate. 

There were storms over religion 
too. They, with the others, were dis- 
pelled by a statement of principles and 
means of enforcing them that have 
worked for seventeen years: 


The primary purpose of granting 
meeting space to groups in our house 
is to give the cooperators an opportunity 
for social and intellectual expression (ac- 
cording to their own group persuasions) 
provided these activities do not interfere 
with the general cultural work of the 
Education Department, and, above all, 
do not hinder the proper and successful 
administration of the house. 


Herman Liebman, education direc- 
tor, who along with Manager Kazan 
and other level-headed cooperators, 
built the road that led to unity, said: 


Tolerance and equality are now the 
rule. By mutual agreement and as the 
result of bitter experience, all political 
campaigning is barred in the com- 
munity. While the older people may 
join any group they choose from right 
to left, no youth organization . . . with 
any political “line” has ever been per- 
mitted in The House. 

The lesson has been well learned. For 
some eighteen years we had a Synagogue 
and Hebrew School, until they moved 
recently to the Van Cortlandt Jewish 
Center across the street. A substantial 


percentage of our families are non-Jew-— 


ish. All of The House committees in- 
lude cooperators of various political and 

‘religious persuasions, serving together 

the best interests of the community. 


Mrs. Victor Klodin, who as Flor- 
ence Goldshall came to The House 
at the age of seven, remembers the 
_ early struggles. 

“Tt wasn’t all love and kisses,” she 
said. “But we learned how to get 
along. Every kind of decent person 
can live here, and does. Except fas- 
s—I don’t think we have any of 


ABD 


Mrs. Benjamin Goldshall, Florence’s 
ingen eee 7 . 

were sitting in Florence’s pleas- 
tment, in the sizable—almost 


x _ 


spacious—living room that opened, as 
did the other rooms, off a small foyer. 
The broad picture window at one end 
of the room looked out on a snowy 
court; inside there were warmth and 
color and comfort. Drapes and chairs 
and sofa were in strong tones, semi- 
modern, apparently ew since Victor 
Klodin’s return from the war. Little 
Victor was asleep in his crib in the 
large two-windowed bedroom. The 
kitchen with its dinette was bright 
with red curtains and borders against 
its shining white. It seemed quiet and 
private, with only three other apart- 
ments on this hall, served by the same 
elevator. 


Aw FOR ALL OF THIS—THREE AND A 
half rooms, it is designated — the 
young Klodins pay $36 rent. They 
paid $1,500—$500 a room—for their 


Goldshall. “When I first came here 
in the beginning I went around touch- 
ing everything. It’s our home, I said; 
it’s new; there’s fresh air and park 
and gardens for the children. How | 
wished they could have been born 
here and lived here right from the 
time they were babies! After tene- 
ments and city streets, it was wonder- 
ful. I feel the same about it now, 
with my children grown and myself 
a grandmother. There’s something 
built right into it.” 

Benjamin Goldshall belongs to the 
ACWA and therefore his family feels 
a special pride. Walter Klodin, Flor- 
ence’s father-in-law,. an ironworker 
like his son, actually helped build The 
House. 

mal hie 


A nursery school was one of 
the first community projects 


pioneer feeling is mostly 


equity. Every year, they have received | 


rent rebates—last year a month’s rent, 
this year it will be two thirds of a 
month. Last year everyone turned 
back half the rebate to The House re- 
serves because “no one can foretell 
what the future will bring.” 

Mrs. Walter Klodin, Victor’s 
mother, dropped in, to help tell me 


about the twenty years. Three exuber- 


ant wives of working men—Florence 
and Mrs. Klodin slim and smart in 
slacks and sweaters, Mrs. Goldshall 
more matronly, her white hair fash- 
ionably groomed. 


“T have always loved it,” said Mrs. 


gone,” said Mrs. Klodin, “but there’s 
a deeper kind of feeling. It’s some- 
thing that makes you feel good to live 
here. We came here as young mar- 
ried people, some of our children were 
born here, the houses were new, the 


nursery and library and book club © 


and all kinds of activities were new. 
Everything was growing together. 
When I went away with my husband 
during the war, I was lonesome for 


The House; we were so glad to come — 
back. Now when Walter is sick and_ 
I go out to the store, people stop me — 
and say, ‘How’s Mr. -Klodin?’ or 
‘How’s Walter? How does he feel?” _ 
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The House 


I come back and tell him and he is 
pleased his neighbors think about 
him. That’s a good thing.” 

Walter Klodin, pioneer cooperator, 
invested $2,000—$500 a room for a 
two-bedroom apartment. He pays $40 
a month ($10 a room) in the first 
house, a walkup. 

He was unemployed for a year dur- 
ing the depression, their two children 
were little, they could pay no rent. 
The House tided them over; there 
was no implication of charity, no di- 
minishing of any man’s dignity be- 
cause he could not get work. The 
family repaid every cent. Mrs. Klodin 
was moved to tears as she told me 
this. 


“FE é 

‘OR US WORKING PEOPLE, IT’S BEEN 
wonderful,” said Florence. “Our chil- 
dren grow up rosy cheeked, with free- 
dom and space to play and with cul- 
tural advantages we by ourselves 
couldn’t afford to give them. They 
have dancing and art, and we have 
child psychology classes for the 
mothers. Our men discuss world af- 
fairs and hammer out their problems 
with their shop fellows. It’s fine for 
all of us.” 

Florence grew up here; life has been 
better for her than it was for her 
mother. Victor, sleeping in his crib, 
will grow up here, and it will be bet- 
ter still for him. 

“Our playground,” “our camp,” 
“our bus,” finally “our school”—all 
these they recalled. 

Florence was so excited over the 
new playground, built when she was 
eight and had been at The House a 
year, that she climbed the fence after 
hours to play on the slides and swings. 

Mrs. Klodin can’t forget what the 
day camp, with the swimming and 
the sports, all for $18 (now $40) for 


the season, meant to Victor. During 


the depression, she said, some couldn’t 
afford to send their children, but the 
women had fairs to establish scholar- 
ships, and_even when 60 percent of 
the fathers were unemployed not a 
single child had to miss camp. 

All three women beamed as they 
remembered. when “our bus” first 


came rolling up to take the children ~ 


school of their own. During the de- 
pression their own neighborhood Pub- 
lic School 95 was built. Their joy was 
short-circuited when the fine new 
building stayed empty and closed. 
Again organized pressure, and finally 
in desperation the parents called their 
children out of P.S. 80 in a strike. 
Then at last P.S. 95 was made ready, 
with truckloads of furniture and other 
equipment. 

It would take a book to tell the 
Amalgamated Houses story. Herman 
Liebman and Michael Shallin 
sketched in the growth of cooperative 
services for mind and body. First the 
grocery, a year later the nursery, then 
a library, in order of the people’s 
need. Shallin developed the grocery 
service (nineteen years and business 
grossing an average $100,000 an- 
nually), always under union condi- 
tions. It was Shallin also who oper- 
ated the school bus and sold it when 
the P.S. 95 opened, brought in co-op 
milk to 95 percent of the families, 
finally achieved cheap “homemade” 
electricity. From the days of the 
oaken ice-box and sour cream ladeled 
from jars to these modern days of 
planning for a co-op deep freeze and 
the new super-market on Sedgwick 
Avenue, Shallin helped engineer the 
practical life of the community. 

The Women’s Club financed the 
beginnings of the community pro- 
gram—the library, the nursery, chil- 
dren’s outings, forums and lectures, 
the tearoom. Finally, a general edu- 
cational fund was accumulated, Lieb- 
man was brought in as educational 
director, a paper published. The 
Community News records births, 
marriages, deaths, problems and suc- 
cesses of this dynamic community. 
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H AS IT BEEN EASY TO ATTAIN THIS 
standard of community life?” ques- 
tions Liebman, the editor. “Heavens, 
no! It tooks years of living and striv- 
ing together. Much heartache and ag- 
gravation went into this cooperative 
formula; tons of words and a million 
lines of print had to be expended— 
and some of-us have not yet learned 
the lesson to this day. But we are 
learning fast. The first twenty years 
were certainly the hardest, but in 
many ways, they were also the most 


cent Cooperative” you see posted on 
new expensive structures, which are 
cooperative as a financial technique 
only. He means cooperative right 
through, as a process of community 
building. 

“I am convinced that several hun- 
dred cooperatives like ours would 
transform New York into a warmer 
and better place to live,” said Kazan. 
“Nationally, cooperatives could be the 
major answer to our housing emer- 
gency.” 


Kee AND HIS FELLOW PIONEERS 
think this is a housing pattern the 
government might well follow. Kazan 
sees this type of housing ‘cooperative 
not only as the immediate answer but 
as the ultimate answer in a democ- 
racy. It is the immediate answer for 
the family of moderate income who 
cannot find a home; the ultimate an- 
swer for slum clearance. 

To Kazan there is no other kind of 
of housing worth talking about, not 
even large scale public housing, to 
which he is bitterly opposed. 

He holds that an overwhelming 
evil in New York, and in other cities, 
is the relationship between landlord 
and tenant, because he feels that each 
is trying to get the most out of the 
other, with advantage usually on the 
landlord’s side. 

“We cannot dream of abolishing the 
social ills of existing slums without 
the active interest and participation of 
the men and women living in such 
areas,” said Kazan. “Without that, 
instead of developing the idea of self-- 
help, we will destroy it.” 

Kazan wants the government to be 
the equity banker. Equity is the big 
problem. You can organize your lim- 
ited dividend company under : state 
law, but where can the thousands of 
homeless or ill-housed people without 
a couple of thousand dollars in the 
bank get the cash to buy in? The 
more equity the smaller the mortgage, 
the lower the interest, the better the 
terms for the tenant. At one time 59 
percent of Amalgamated money went 
for interest on the mortgage. 

The strength of the ACWA made 
the first equity arrangement possible. 
Rabinowitz and Lehman imple- 
mented the second — permitting co- 


across town to P.S. 80. Week-ends rewarding.” 
everybody used the bus for excursions | To Kazan, The House is a clear of their equity, with ten years to pay. 

at $1 per family. : blueprint for the solution of our hous- = “The government should do it 
_Then parent delegations began trek- ing shortage. “Simple cooperative, Kazan states flatly. “Let the aa 

king from the Bronx to Brooklyn to self-help, nonprofit method,” he calls ment lend a man his equity, even if 
beseech the Board of Education for a it. He does not mean the “100 per-. (Continued on page 85) 
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operators to borrow up to 70 percent — 
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The State of Alaska 


Why territorial status will not solve the urgent problems of our 
looted frontier nor attract settlers to develop its vast resources. 


ha ‘TERRITORY OF ALASKA IS ONE 
of the richest and most beautiful 
regions of this earth. Its resources 
have been ruthlessly exploited by self- 
ish interests, at the expense not only 
of Alaskans, but of the country as a 
whole. As its political importance— 
national and international—grows, it 
becomes increasingly clear that we 
can no longer neglect Alaska and its 
problems. Only a change in status 
from territory to statehood will 
strengthen our great northernmost 
rampart, redress some of its wrongs 
and injustices, develop its vast riches, 
insure its people a chance to enjoy 
“the American standard of living.” 

These are my conclusions on re- 
turning from crowded and exciting 
weeks in Alaska. In this article, I 
propose to show Survey Graphic 
readers why I call Alaska “a looted 
land,’ and why I believe statehood 
is the only answer to the difficulties 
that now plague our last great fron- 
rier. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt once com- 
pared Alaska, where he had just in- 
spected prewar army and navy out- 
posts, with the nations of the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula. 

“T could not help remembering,” 


said the President, as he stood on the 


bridge of a destroyer anchored off 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, “that the 
climate and crops and other resources 
of Alaska are not essentially differ- 
ent from northern Europe—Norway 
and Sweden particularly—for the peo- 
ple of those countries, in spite of the 
cold and winter. darkness, have 
brought their civilization to a very 
high and very prosperous level.” 

_ This comparison did not originate 
with FDR. It had been voiced by five 
or six of his predecessors in the White 
‘House, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Jo- 
seph Pulitzer, Will Rogers, and in- 
‘numerable others. Yet today, after 
‘more than eighty years under the 


proud sovereignty of the American’ 


flag, Alaska has a population of only 
91,000. Approximately 33,000 of these 
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are native Indians and Eskimos. 
Fewer white people live in Alaska 
than in a single suburb of Oslo or 
Stockholm. Alaska may have Scan- 
dinavia’s climate and resources, but 
no one could claim it has Scandin- 
avia’s “very high and very prosper- 
ous” civilization. 

It is embarrassing but true that 
Alaska has progressed but little so- 
cially, culturally, or economically 
since the flag of the Tsars was 
hauled down at Sitka and the last 
Russian promyshlenntk left American 
shores. “If the United States had been 
settled at the leisurely pace which has 
prevailed in Alaska,” George Sund- 
borg, manager of the Alaska Devel- 
opment Board, has written, “our 
frontier would not yet have reached 
the Allegheny Range.” 

This may astound the schoolboy 
who reads in his geography book a 
description of Alaska’s vast natural 
wealth. Even the staid “Britannica” 
boasts that up to 1939 the Alaskan 
salmon fisheries alone had produced 
nearly $1,500,000,000 as contrasted 
with the purchase price of $7,200,000 
which William H. Seward paid to 
Tsar Alexander II in 1867—this in 
addition to hundreds of millions from 
other fisheries, from furs and gold. 


v4 HY HAS SUCH WEALTH FAILED TO 
create in Alaska a ‘civilization worthy 
of the name? - 

Alaskan treasure has rarely helped 
the Alaskans. Virtually all of it has 
gone “outside.” In a very real sense, 
Alaska has been looted—with the ap- 


-proval, and active collaboration of the 


Congress of the United States. A 
former delegate from Alaska, calling 
Alaska “our India—held by absen- 
tees, owned by absentees, gutted by 
absentees,” was indulging in no mere 
rhetoric, at least so far as Alaska was 
concerned. 

The salmon which surge up moun- 
tain rivers each spring and fall are 


the basis of Alaska’s main industry. 


Fish traps, huge wire devices sunk 


at the entrances to rivers and inlets, 
make the commercial catch. Yet of 
434 fish traps licensed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, only 38 belong 
to residents of Alaska. Indeed, 245 
fish traps, well over half the total 
number, are owned by eight absentee 
canning companies. 


AeA DOMINATION OF THE FISH- 
eries is so complete that resident Alas- 
kans miss even the full benefit of 
employment in their major industry. 
In 1946 the canneries hired 10,956 citi- 
zens of Alaska and 12,484 nonresi- 
dents. Wages paid to residents that 
year totaled $3,729,000 and to non- 
residents $7,206,000. The bulk of the 
nonresidents are boated northward 
from “the States,” and do not receive 
their pay until the boats dock again 
in Seattle. Thus Alaska does not even 
get their chewing gum and cigarette 
business. Many of these men are Fili- 
pinos. Celebrations of Philippine In- 
dependence in Seattle and Portland 
two years ago were scantly attended 
because the local’ Filipino population 
was in Alaska canning salmon. They 
provide a docile labor supply, willing 
to work long hours and be herded 
into crumbling barracks along the 
timbered fiords where an annual rain- 
fall of 155 inches is not uncommon. 

The Alaskan salmon pack exceeds 
the value of Florida’s grapefruit, 
Wyoming’s cattle, and Montana’s 
copper. Yet so far as the permanent 
wealth and welfare of Alaska are con- 
cerned, it is virtually as if the salmon 
industry did not exist. In 1946, when 
the fish pack was valued at $56,571,- 
000, the industry paid only $630,000 
in territorial taxes. The sole Alaskan 
revenue from its chief industry is a 
tax of approximately 24 cents on each 
case of salmon. The levy is on case 
units rather than value. As a result, 
in recent years when the price of 
canned salmon increased: more than 
100 percent, revenue to Alaska actu- 
ally diminished because over-fishing 
has reduced the size of the fish runs. 
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‘The State of Alaska 


In fact, Alaska is the most lightly 
taxed entity under the Stars and 
Stripes. It has no personal income 
tax, no corporation income tax, no 
property taxes whatever. Unless a tem- 
porary one percent sales tax for vet- 
erans’ benefits is made permanent, 
Alaska will continue to be without 
any general tax at all. Under cross 
examination by Delegate E. L. Bart- 
lett of Alaska, it was admitted by a 
lobbyist for the salmon packers re- 
cently before the House Committee 
on Public Lands that the value of the 
canneries in Alaska exceeded $75,000,- 
000 and that not a penny in property 
taxes ever had been paid on this 
enormous investment. 

This explains why Alaska lacks 
sorely needed highways, tuberculosis 
clinics, community centers, as well as 
an effective police force. 


Mas AMERICANS HAVE THRILLED TO 
Jack London’s tales of the Klondike 
gold rush, when the desperadoes 
ruled Skagway and hijacked all the 
dust not convoyed onto Alaskan soil 
(in contravention of international 
law) by the Canadian Mounties. The 
gold rush was in 1898—half a century 
ago—but Alaska still has no territorial 
police force. Law enforcement is in 
charge of politically appointed U. S. 
marshals and commissioners. As long 


Alaskans hold their regular elec- 
tions in September, before snow plugs 
the passes and isolates the lonely set- 
tlements of the hinterland. Generally 
they manifest voting trends which 
forecast what their more fully en- 
franchised brethren in the States will 
do two months hence. From 1930 un- 
til 1946 the Alaskan territorial legis- 
lature was preponderantly Demo- 
cratic. At the last election it went 
Republican. Although Alaskans send 
delegations to the Democratic and 
Republican nominating conventions, 
they cannot vote on the presidency. 


I, THERE A WAY OUT OF ALL THIS 
muddle? Yes, indeed; the answer is 
statehood. Full membership in. the 
Union would solve a thousand diff- 
culties. 

For the past~ten years Alaska has 
had, for the first time in its history, 
a really independent, fearless chief 
executive. Governor Ernest H. Gruen- 
ing has done all that. an honest, in- 
telligent administrator could accom- 
plish handicapped by governmental 
machinery which lacks both resources 
and authority. It is under his forth- 
right leadership that the demand for 
statehood has reached its present in- 
sistence. (See “Gruening of Alaska,” 
Survey Graphic, October 1947). 

[n October 1946 the people of 
Alaska voted for statehood. The ref- 
erendum carried by 9,630 votes to 6,- 


only 2,827 miles of passable roads, 
including 303 miles of the Alcan 
Highway. Compare this total with 
Sweden’s 54,707 miles of highway. 
Lack of land transportation has held 
back the development of the terri- 
tory. Carefree, indeed, the home- 
steader who will settle where a fort- 
night of slogging on snowshoes sep- 
arates him and his family from a doc- 
tor. Had Alaska been a state during 
the past twenty-five years, it would 
have been eligible for more than 
$200,000,000 in federal highway funds. 
Today, roads would thread fertile val- 
leys now barely mapped. 
But can Alaska with 91,000 people 
qualify for admittance to the Union? 
Minnesota had a population of 6,077 
when it achieved statehood, Oregon — 
13,294, Nebraska 28,841. Some New 
York skeptics, among them the late 
Nicholas Murray Butler, have ques- 
tioned giving two U. S. senators to 
fewer people than live in a handful 
of apartment houses on Manhattan 
Island. The doubt is reasonable, — 
though it was not raised in regard — 
to Nevada in 1930, when that state — 
had a population of 91,058. But the 
question is more complex than imme- — 
diately appears. If Alaska does not 
get two senators, it will continue to 
have only 91,000 people. Held in ter- — 
ritorial subjugation, jt will continue — 
to merit only territorial status. Some- 


where the vicious circle must be 
broken. . 

Senators are mentioned advisedly. 
A senator from the Pacific Coast gets — 
on the telephone in behalf of Alaskan — 
fish-trap licenses for important cor-_ 
porate constituents; intrepid the fed-_ 


ago as 1910, the Rev. Dr. Hudson 
Se _ Stuck, Episcopal Archdeacon of the 
Yukon and leader of the first ascent 
' of Mt. McKinley, said this system 
“made a mockery of law and order.” 
The statement is no less true today. 


822. One might reasonably ask why 
the decision was so narrow. 

The explanation lies in the desper- 
ate fight against the proposal made 
by the absentee interests—canneries, 
steamship companies, mining corpor- 


Men trudge into the Alaskan bush 


_ and are never heard of again. Pros-_ 
_ pectors and trappers fail to show up - 


at the end of a long winter, and no 
stubborn man in a scarlet tunic, as in 
neighboring Canada, comes in quest 
of evidence. Recently an Indian in 
‘southeastern Alaska confessed to the 
murders of six men who authorities 


of government. The people 
rritorial legislature, but its 
repealed by Congress or 


ations, trading syndicates. Eskimos 


were told they would lose their citi- 


zenship if statehood carried. Alaskan 
merchants were warned against con- 
fiscatory taxation. Needless to say, 
the absentees were worried about 
their own taxes, rather than those of 
the local storekeepers. The canneries 


eral bureaucrat who can say “No,” 
and stick to it! Alaska’s lone dele- 
gate, with no vote in the melee of the 
House of Representatives, is lost in 
this competition. The first that the — 
Alaskan delegate knew of a recent 
33 percent Maritime Commission in- 
crease in Alaskan shipping rates 
when he read it over his coffee 
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To carry the same cargo to Nome, 
substantially the same distance, would 
cost $28. In addition, the Alaska Rail- 
road, owned and operated by the De- 
partment of the Interior, has rates so 
high that the toll for carrying a keg 
of nails the 356 miles from Anchorage 
to Fairbanks is considerably more 
than for hauling the same load 2,350 
miles from Chicago to Seattle behind 
the Milwaukee’s electric engines. The 
ton-mile rate on the Alaska Railroad 
is about eight times the average in 
phe U.S. 


Nor should it be overlooked in con- 


nection with the Department of the 
Interior, that despite Harold L. Ickes’ 
many strictures against monopoly in 
general, he left the Cabinet without 
having disturbed the Alaskan salmon 
monopoly, over which his depart- 
ment’s Fish and Wildlife Service had 
absolute control. Was this because the 
senators from California and Wash- 
ington could speak more effectively in 
behalf of fish-trap certificates than 
Alaska’s voteless delegate? 

_ Even in normal times, consumer 
rices in Alaska are high—10 cents 
for a four-page newspaper, $1.35 for 
a haircut, 28 cents for a quart of milk, 
$1.25 a dozen for eggs. Today’s prices 
re much higher—50 cents for a ham- 
bu es sandwich, 40 cents for a bowl 


U. S. Army Signal Corps 


The government’s Alaska Railroad must earn its costs—unsubsidized—amidst 
mountains, snowdrifts, and temperatures like this, One guess as to freight rates! 


eggs. To living costs at Seattle, one 
of the most expensive cities in the 
United States, add 39 percent for 
Ketchikan, 55 percent for Juneau, 67 
percent-for Seward, 115 percent for 
Nome, 122 percent for Fairbanks. 


N OW LOOK AT A MAP; YOU WILL SEE 
that Alaskan prices are immediately 
related to shipping distances. The 
farther from Seattle, the higher the 


“price index. The average Alaskan 


family pays $400 a year in ocean 
freight rates-on its food supply alone. 

Two Seattle steamship companies, 
‘both owned by the’ same family, have 
the grip of a vise on Alaskan ship- 
ping. The same family operates a sal- 
mon brokerage; cannery supplies en- 
joy an average rate of $14.23 a ton, 
while general cargo such as food and 
clothing costs $28.12 a ton. Lighterage 
fees at the ports are so exorbitant that 
at Nome, for example, it costs half 


as much to bring cargo ashore as to 


transport it the 2,200 stormy ocean 
miles from Seattle—and the ocean rate 
is already twice that of most other 
salt-water hauls. 

What could statehood do about 


this? ry 


The greatest potential threat to the 
present Alaskan shipping monopoly 
are the trim, neat vessels of the Can- 
adian Pacific, Canadian National, and 
Union Steamship Companies. These 
are all Canadian lines. The Jones Act, 
sponsored by a senator from the state 
of Washington, expressly forbids the 
use of Canadian vessels to haul 
freight or passengers between Alaska 
and any point in the continental 
United States. Canadian ships serve 
American ports on the Great Lakes 
and along the Atlantic Coast—only 
Alaska is specifically discriminated 
against. The United States Supreme 
Court has ruled the Jones Act would 
be unconstitutional were Alaska a 
state, but that a territory enjoys no 
such protection. 


S O THE DAY ALASKA ACHIEVES STATE- 


hood, the Jones Act dies. The ships 
that now serve Alaska from Seat- 
tle will have to compete with the 
Canadian National’s “Prince George” 
and the Canadian Pacific’s “Princess 
Louise.” It is an ironic commentary 
that the last five congressional in- 
vestigating committees to visit Alaska 
(Continued on page 87) 


The Pains of a New Idea 


MERICANS A CENTURY AGO WERE 
fiercely divided on the question of 
tax-supported education for all children. 
No punches were pulled. The oppo- 
nents had ten main arguments and in 
flowing oratory they presented them. 
History seems to be running the film 
over again today. Americans once more 
have two different opinions, this time 
on national health insurance. The fight 
is on, no punches are pulled, and once 
more the oratory is loud and passionate. 


Universal Education 


SHIRLEY BASCH 


HEALTH — Today & Tomorrow 
. 


—This month the space of this de- 
partment is given over to a non-staff 
contributor, of whom Michael M. 
Davis, associate editor of Survey 
Graphic writes: Mrs. Basch is the 
wife of a physician in the U. S, Pub- 
lic Health Service and submitted such 
a piquant and timely illustration of 
one of my favorite issues that I felt 
it belonged in this column. 


aa 


The strange thing is that the current 
arguments are exactly the same as those 
of a hundred years ago. And they are 
presented in almost exactly the same 
words! Then it was the public’s educa- 
tion, today it is the public’s health. That 
seems to be the only difference. The 
record speaks for itself. The quotations 
in the column to the left, with one ex- 
ception, are from the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Gazette, 1830, those at the right 
from recent writings and speeches. 


National Health Insurance 


1. ONLY THOSE WHO CAN PAY HAVE A RIGHT TO IT. 


“Literature cannot be acquired without leisure, and 
wealth gives leisure. ... The ‘peasant’ must labor during 
those hours of the day, which his wealthy neighbor 
can give to the abstract culture of his mind; otherwise 
the earth would not yield enough for the subsistence 
of all. Languor, decay, poverty, discontent would soon 


be visible among all classes.” 


“Some of the writers about universal public instruction 
and discipline seem to forget the constitution of modern 
society and declaim as if our communities could receive 
. . like those of Sparta. 
ment, no statesman, no philanthropist can furnish what 
is incompatible with the very . . . being of civil society.” 


institutions . 


3. Ir sHOULD BE LEFT TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 


“Education generally, to be effective, must be left to 
the enterprise and competition of individuals, to the 
sagacity and liberality of parents, and to the efforts of 


enlightened associations.” 


“I believe that the whole business of teaching school 
should be thrown open to private enterprise and free 
. . running a shoe factory.” 
(From Zachery Montgomery in “The School Ques- 


competition, just like. . 


tion.” 1866). » 


2. THE IDEA IS FOREIGN 


. . > No govern- 


“This attitude arose, in part from the false promise 
that it is a function of governmént or philanthropy to 
‘give health to the people’ whereas in truth, health, 
like freedom and wealth, cannot be given, but must 
be earned. . . . The assumption that people have a 
‘right’ to health is as false as the notion that everyone 


is entitled to freedom from want. Nothing could be 
more viciously destructive of initiative, effort and prog- 


ress. Health is a privilege, not a right... . 


” 4 


(Edward J. Stieglitz, M.D. in “A Future for Pre- 
ventive Medicine.” 1945) 


TO OUR COUNTRY. 


“In my view we need look no further for evidence 
that this legislation embodies proposals which find no 
roots in the soil of free America. . 
proposed is alien to the deepest instincts of the American 
people.” (National Physicians Committee in “Compul- 
sion the Key to Collectivism.” 1946) 


... The system here 


“All these activities demonstrate that an effort is 
being made to change radically the free system of caring 
for the sick as we have always known it. The broad 


purpose is nothing less than the shifting of responsi- 


bility from its threefold traditional base—the individual, 
the medical profession, and the local community—to 
the federal government and the states.” 

(From The Nation’s Business. 1940) 


4. GOVERNMENT MUST NOT CONCERN ITSELF WITH IT. 


“It is an old and sound remark that government 
cannot provide for the necessities of the people; that 
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“That the protection of the health of the citizen is 
a natural function of government is debatable. The | 
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it is they who maintain the government, and not the 
latter the people. Education may be among their neces- 
sities; but it is one of that description which the State 
or Reconal councils cannot supply except partially and 
in a limited degree.” 


best government is that which governs least, and all 
history persuades us that freedom is smothered by in- 
creasing government paternalism.” 

(L. S. Goin, M.D., California Medical Society, in the 
Twente che Annual Dente Manual. 1946) 


5. Ir PUBLIC FUNDS SUPPORT IT, POLITICAL BUREAUCRACY WILL BE RAMPANT. 


“In this country, nothing could prevent [public edu- 
cation ] from .becoming a political job, if a government 
concern.” 


~“Shall patients and doctors retain their freedom of 
judgment in this matter of medical care or shall this 
freedom be surrendered to a federal bureaucracy?” 

(H. H. Shoulders, M.D. in his 1946 presidential ad- 
dress to the American Medical Association) 


6. REQUIRING PEOPLE TO PAY FOR ITS SUPPORT IS DANGEROUS. 


“Authority—that is, the State—is to force the more 
eligibly situated citizens to contribute a part . . . of their 
means for the accommodation of the rest, and this is 


equivalent to the idea of an actual, compulsory partition 


of their substance. . . . We have no confidence in any 
compulsory equalizations.” 


“Compulsion is the key to Collectivism. If the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell proposals were enacted into law 
they would introduce a compulsory tax to pay for a 
compulsory service—medical, dental, and nursing care— 
directly affecting the most vital and most sacred func- 
tions of each individual citizen of the United States.” 

(National Physicians Committee. 1946) 


7. Ir 1s “AGRARIANISM’—oR “SOCIALISM.” 


“The Scheme of Universal Equal Education at the 
expense of the State is virtually Agrarianism. It would 
be a compulsory application of the means of the richer 
for the direct use of the poorer classes.” 


8. Ir wILL DESTROY 


“One of the chief excitements to industry among the — 


working classes is the hope of earning the means of 


educating their children respectably and liberally; that 
incentive would be removed, and the scheme of State 


and equal education be thus a premium for comparative 
_ idleness, to be taken out of the pockets of the laborious — 


» and conscientious.” 


the CSE education be greatly sce and nar 
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ee 9. Ir witt LOWER STANDARDS. 


“Such frauds like compulsory health insurance .. . 
anticipate the establishment of universal state medical 
service for everybody. That is socialism as unadulterated 
as if it came from the sanctified pen of Karl Marx 
himself.” (From The Nation’s Business. 1940) 


INITIATIVE AND AMBITION. 


“Ambition is destroyed in a large percentage of the 
population when all the provisions of socialized medicine 
are put into effect. . . . The proposed bill . . . makes 
it possible for the government to take directly . 
earnings . . . of conscientious moral workmen . . . ait 


give them to the lazy, shiftless, immoral individuals for — 


sickness which they may have largely brought on them- 


selves by riotous, immoral living.” (Edward H. Ochsner, 


M.D., Chicago Medical Society in 1946 Senate Commit- 
tee ehestings on a National Health Program) © 


rn 


- 
a“ 


“.. . any attempt to introduce Pree ae health a e a 
insurance in the United States . . - would evi 
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How Firm a Foundation-- 


| Eau A SCORE OF YEARS HAS PASSED 
since the days when some com- 
mentators, eager to speed economic re- 
torms, described the Constitution of the 
United States as outmoded. They said 
it had been drafted by landed proprie- 
tors, professional advocates, and slave- 
holders, and hence was identified only 
remotely with the welfare of the com- 
mon man. 

But before the world war began, this 
attitude had lost adherents. Respect and 
admiration for the Constitution increased 
as experience showed that it did not 
impede necessary reforms. Today it is 
seen as a strong oak in a hurricane, and 
many Americans are convinced that it 
. expresses the will of the people better 
: than any instrument of government so 
far devised. 

How the Constitution was brought 
into existence by the deliberations of 
; men who had helped lead the thirteen 
ai colonies through the Revolution is a 
h chronicle that touches only remotely the 
he political consciousness of the people who 
“ _ profit by their labors. In bringing to- 
Wes gether from many sources the account 
i ‘of its birth in “The Great Rehearsal,” 
Carl Van Doren places this saga at the 
disposal of the general reader. (Viking 
“ageletios PP Less | $3e7 9) 2 
‘eee Here, in a dignified but not academic 
i text, is the record of what Mr. Van 
__ Doren calls “the most momentous chap- 
-. ter in American history.” In the popu- 
Same Ba ee lar mind it has been eclipsed by the 
ae " signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 


dramatization. ; 
Mr. Van Doren’s careful, deliberate 
style does not unduly stress the colorful 
te events or personalities. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, receiving visitors under his mulberry 
tree; George Washington, stalking out 


, are not ieee eget 


ae dence, which lends itself more easily to 


cha fora ante a leak to 


the are because some glee 


* 
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through the distributing system of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. But this un- 
obtrusive, solid writing brings home 
the essentials of the great saga. 

Until now I had looked upon “The 
Making of the Constitution” by Charles 
Warren as the best account of the con- 
vention. But Mr. Van Doren has ampli- 
fied the record, going to sources farther 
afield, so that he has been able to make 
a full report for certain days that Mr. 
Warren treats only sketchily. 

The temptation to describe the com- 
promises of the convention at Philadel- 
phia in 1787 as models for current de- 
bates and to draw parallels is always 


present, the more so today because the . 
need of world organization is so patent. 


Mr. Van Doren points out that it is im- 
possible to read this story without find- 
ing in it “all the arguments in favor of 
a general government for the United 
Nations, as well as all the arguments 
now raised in opposition to it.” 


"Te Framers oF THE ConstiruTioN 
confronted the issue of sovereignty, as 
do members of the United Nations. The 
Confederation was a league of states that 
did not yield sovereignty; some were 


suspicious ‘of the Confederation and 


jealous of other states. Hamilton, Madi- 
son, Washington, Franklin, Wythe, and 
other leaders quickly became convinced 
of the immediate need for a federal 
government strong enough to admin- 
ister general interests. Whatever may 
have been the views of the people in 
general, the Constitution evolved from 
the determination of leaders who fash- 
ioned it in secret and then went to the 
governments of the states and the people 
with it. oe 


Pitiless publicity Woodrow Wilson’s 


phrase — was not in favor in the 


eighteenth century. The leaders dis- 
trusted the press. They were wary Of tac gone auuzens ‘but 
pressure groups, though they did not wat 
_know the term. Woodrow Wilson him- at 


self was averse public | negotiation, 


despite his stand for open covenants, 
openly arrived at. He knew how the 
Constitutional Convention had worked. 

We today know how “premature 
speculations” affect a deliberative as- 
sembly. But the speeches at the Consti- 
tutional Convention were not made to 
impress distant constituents. The dele- 
gates applied themselves strictly to 
business. 

The convention has been analyzed 
from many points of view. Before the 
Civil War, attention was given to the 
slavery issue, which precipitated a de- 
bate when the northern delegates wished 
to count slaves as population, and the 
southern delegates insisted they were 
chattels. In recent studies the economic 
side of the debates has been stressed. 

The spirit of compromise deserves 
careful attention. Mr. Van Doren de- 
clares that the individual delegates had 
many reservations, but facing the great 
need for a stronger government they 
made political and economic compro- - 
‘mises. The advice of Franklin had great 
weight. That realist had no hopes of 
getting a perfect government but put his» 
trust in the good sense of the people be-— 
hind a government. If they were sound, — 
they would choose sound leaders; “here | 
is no form of government but what may 
be a blessing to the people if well ad-— 
ministered.” Despotism would come 
only if the people became cor tae 


sy 


Ma. Van Doren Has DESCRIBED RATHER 
fully the events following the close of 
the convention, when the states debated 
ratification. One of the more valuable 
testimonies is the speech of Jonathan 
Smith, a farmer from Bershie pk 


a all fleoed of hes 
tion—‘‘the speeches 


Ee, 


stressed the possibilities of the future. 
The immense boom for expansion fur- 
thered the successful operation of gov- 
ernment under the Constitution. De 
Tocqeville recognized this when, nearly 
fifty years later, he saw how the elastic 
frontier had saved the United States 
from many of the tensions of the old 
world. But Mr. Van Doren’s chronicle 
shows how much confidence is needed 
in any human transaction. The dele- 
gates gambled, but they also had faith. 
“Those who believed were more right 
than. those who doubted.” 


Cartes A. BEARD, A LIFELONG STUDENT 
of the Constitution, has edited a new 
edition of “The Federalist” papers for 
general reading, arranging them under 
suitable headings and omitting those 
dealing with subjects no longer perti- 
nent. Even so, “The Enduring Fed- 
eralist” is a tightly organized book of 
391 pages. (Doubleday. $4) 

Mr. Beard believes that a study of 
these papers today is more rewarding 
than ever, because they are documents 
of peace rather than force, of reason 
rather than coercion. They contain the 
seed of the power to keep animosities 
down. 

To Mr. Beard, federalism and repre- 
sentative government have not lost their 
power to regulate the affairs of men. 
He believes they can be replaced only 
by “a centralized despotism or a new 
feudalism.” The trend toward centrali- 
zation in the United States during the 
Roosevelt administrations was bitterly 
criticized by Mr. Beard. He hopes a 
study of “The Federalist” (not an easy 
task) will give Americans new confi- 
dence in their traditional system. Mr. 
Beard wants a strong general govern- 


ment, but he also wants the states to 


retain control of their internal affairs 
and “liberty for their people.” The 
UN, in his sense, is not a federation, 
but an association of sovereign states. 

Mr. Beard knows the objections to 
the federal system and names some of 
them, but he is mildly ironic when he 
refers to the new critics who would re- 
vise the federation in favor of a strong 
centralized government, taking over 
many of the rights of the states. He 
refutes them by pointing to “The Fed- 
eralist,” extolling its three authors (Jay, 
Madison, and Hamilton) as men of po- 
litical experience rather than theory, who 
applied common sense to human affairs. 

In the cause of civic education, Mr. 
Beard submits that a study of “The 
Federalist” will give answers to many 
of the problems of today. 


, 
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Preconceived Ideas a Poor Guide 
To Pattern of Male Sex Behavior 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN 
MALE, by Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell 


B. Pomeroy and Clyde E, Martin. 
Saunders, $6.50 


Thomas A. C, Rennie, M.D. 


eee BOOK AND"THE EIGHT VOLUMES 

to follow may well become the most 
controversial books of our decade. This 
first report, which is already stirring up 
a furor,of praise and criticism, presents 
in scientific and statistical terms the little 
known facts about the sexual behavior 
of the American male. Most of these 
facts come as a distinct surprise even to 
professional people working in the field 
of human behavior, for they are at total 
variance with the conceptions and rigidly 
held beliefs of our contemporary mores. 

The very fact that they are so startling 
will inevitably produce mixed emotional 
responses; there will be many whose 
anxieties are alleviated by knowledge of 
the facts, some in whom disturbing 
anxiety and phantasies will be gener- 
ated; some who will find it necessary, 
because of unconscious guilt, to repudi- 
ate the findings; and others who through 
fear will attack the book and the studies 
which produced it. But controversy 
aside, the facts in this book have tre- 
mendous implications for all those in- 
terested in man’s welfare. 

The facts presented are scientifically 
obtained by valid sociological method, 
and are based upon objective, non- 
emotional scrutiny of the sex lives of 
5,300 white males out of a total of 
12,000 individuals interviewed. This is 
the first volume of a proposed nine- 
volume study of the sexual behavior of 
100,000 American men and women. 

Starting in 1938 with no preconceived 
ideas, Alfred C. Kinsey set out alone to 
find what the real facts were, in answer 
to the questions of his students for scien- 
tific orientation that did not exist. He 
reviewed some five hundred articles in 
the literature on the subject, and found 
that there was practically nothing known 
—only impression, opinion, or conjec- 
ture. His work soon gained the support 
of the National Research Council and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The study could never have been done 
were not Kinsey and his associates such 
superb interviewers. Kinsey obtains, in 
two to six hours of personal interview, 
facts that even psychiatrists sometimes 
cannot obtain after weeks and months 
of working with patients. 


What Kinsey has found is that there 
is no absolute norm of sexual behavior, 
that the variations in individual patterns 
are enormous, that sexuality has mul- 
tiple facets, that erotic urges begin in 
childhood, that the lifetime pattern is 
largely established by the age of four- 
teen, that the peak of sexual energy oc- 
curs in adolescence and the early twen- 
ties, and that significant differences in 
mores and behavior exist between indi- 
viduals of the upper and lower economic 
and social brackets. He proves that 
what men believe and hold as ethical 
and what they do may be diametrically 
opposed; that legal standards and legal 
punishment are totally unrealistic be- 
cause they operate at the level of ignor- 
ance, not fact; and that by prevailing 
statutes, a large proportion of all males 
continually break the law. 


"Tue petans of THE srupy NEED NoT 
be elaborated. By now they have been 
quoted in hundreds of magazines and 
newspaper articles. They include find- 
ings about masturbation, petting, inter- 
course, prostitution, and homosexuality. 
The book is filled with such facts as that 
88 percent of single men between six- 
teen and twenty practice masturbation, 
at the emergence of adolescence, 99 per- 
cent of American boys begin having 
a sexual life; 37 percent of young 
married American males and 22 percent 
of men aged sixty have extra-marital re- 
lations; 27 percent of the youngest un- 
married group have had some kind of 
homosexual experience, and this figure 
increases to 39 percent among un- 
married males over thirty-six years old; 
70 percent of pre-adolescent boys report 
sex play with other children between the 
years of five and fourteen; 75 percent 
of boys who go no further than high 
school have pre-marital heterosexual ex- 
periences, whereas of those who go to 
college, teen-age pre-marital sex relations 
are less frequent—42 percent. 

A significant part of the study is the 
revelation of the differences in patterns 
between the sociological groups; differ- 
ences in number and kind of experi- 
ences, as well as in attitude toward cer- 
tain sexual practices. Among the lower 
economic and sociological groups, for 
example, intercourse with prostitutes is 


‘six times more frequent than in the up- 


per; extra-marital intercourse is more fre- 
quent; masturbation and petting are less 
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frequent; nudity is scorned. 

Unfortunately, the book gives no in- 
dication of the emotional status of the 
subjects who have been interviewed. 
One can only guess at the overwhelming 
conflict, anxiety, guilt feelings, and gen- 
eral human misery which must attend 
the sexual practices of millions of indi- 
viduals who, not knowing the facts, have 
considered themselves different from the 
norm as our society has mistakenly con- 
ceived of it. On the other hand, the 
findings give ample support for the 
Freudian doctrine to which most psy- 
chiatrists subscribe, that the beginnings 
of the psychosexual life do indeed lie in 
earliest infancy, that the search for 
sexual and erotic satisfaction is a con- 
tinuous process, that the pre-adolescent 
sexual capacity is, if anything, greater 
than the adolescent, and that at ado- 
lescence a biological and sexual upheaval 
asserts itself which demands outlet in 
some form of overt experience. 

One might well wonder why this 
book was released as widely and with 
as much publicity as it has been, for 
this is the kind of material that is 
traditionally released first through medi- 
cal channels.. Many will doubt the wis- 


dom of the procedure, even though no_ 
~ one will challenge Kinsey’s integrity or 


scientific validity, nor his conviction that 
the truth must prevail. 

There is in the writing of the peek a 
permissiveness of attitude which may of- 
fend the moralist, even though the scien- 
tist may more easily say that since this 
is how it is, we should accept it as it is. 
The final reverberations have not yet 
been felt. The publicity given it may 
have serious repercussions, particularly 
from those who want an easy suotiale 
for their own behavior. 


To say that 27 percent of See : 
“males have had some kind of overt 


xual experience to the point of 
1 is ve sense to imply that 


book is profoundly significant. He will 
use the material in his therapy to very 
great advantage in the alleviation of 
anxiety and guilt in the individual 
patient. This book is clearly required 
reading for psychiatrists, psychologists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, educators, 
and the legal guardians of society. It 
will provide a much needed objectivity, 
and a scientific frame of reference for 
the interpretation of individual behavior. 


FREEDOM AND EXPERIENCE: ES- 
SAYS PRESENTED TO HORACE M. 
KALLEN. Edited by Sidney Hook and 
Milton R, Konvitz, A publication of 
the New School for Social Research. 
Cornell University Press. $3.50. 


Lyman Bryson 


Abe Festschrift. ror Horack KALLEN’s 
sixty-fifth birthday is somewhat better 
than the usual commemorative miscel- 
lany; it contains a good deal of interest- 
ing material on Kallen’s own career, has 
several single papers that would make 
any volume distinguished, and includes 
one important philosophical debate. 

- That Kallen has :a wide range of in- 
terests we already knew but the bibli- 
ography of his life’s writings up to now, 
while he has been teaching, mostly at 


~the New School for Social Research, is 


impressive. The list was compiled by 
Earle F. Walbridge. His position in 
philosophy is to be understood more or 
less indirectly from the discussion of 
cultural pluralism: to which Sidney 
Hook, Alain Locke, and Charles Morris 
make the contributions that seem to this 
one reader to have the greatest interest 
for the general ‘reader. 

Kallen’s educational achievements and 


ideas are appraised by Alvin Johnson, 


Edmund deS. Brunner, Bryn J. Hovde, 
and others. A routine but magisterial 
paper by John Dewey on a technical 


problem in the thinking of John Locke | 


is rescued from a professional journal 
and given permanent housing here; and 
there are other pieces that range from 
a loose little essay on “culture” by Jean 


Wahl of the Sorbonne to a paper by 


- ficulties, I 


age like ours, so much affected by tech- 
nology, but Robert Morris Ogden, under 
the title “The Science of Art,” develops 
a beclouded thesis which gets into dif- 
think, because Professor 
Ogden uses Gestalt as ontology instead 
of as a theory of perception. He did 
not invent that mistake. 

The exciting debate is between the 


philosophers of the ideal of reason, 


spoken for here by Brand Blanshard, 
and the naturalists, who are represented 
brilliantly by Ernest Nagel to whose 
support in various ways come Hook and 
Dewey and even Arthur L. Swift in a 
paper on religion. The Blanshard posi- 
tion is, crudely put, that human reason 
can answer the question Why?, as well 
as all questions as to What? This is 
true because all casual sequences in 
events are logically necessary as well as 
observably repetitive. The naturalists 
deny it and Nagel shows, to my satis- 
faction, at least, that there are elements 
of chance in the observable -world that 
logic cannot reduce to order. 

Kallen’s fame is enlarged by the qual- 
ity of his friends. 


MORE THAN CONQUERORS, by Otto 
Tod Mallery. Harper, $3. 


Karl spe 


lee LUCIDLY WRITTEN LITTLE VOLUME 
is a timely and courageous call for 


- 


American leadership and action. Com- 4 
ing at a time when the representatives _ 


of seventeen nations were trying to com- 
plete the charter for an International 


ee es 


Trade Organization at Havana, Cuba, _ 


‘it dramatizes forcefully the need for 


such a charter, if we would be aes 
Than Conquerors.” 

Otto Tod Mallery clearly dee 
the several goals which must be made — 


our objectives if we would aden 


world peace that will be both dure 
ar di ‘| ighe 7 3 


Le +a 
and endurable, These include fuller and — 


The American Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments program, he calls the “heart, soul, 
essence and epitome of the Charter.” 
While realizing the practical difficul- 
ties involved in trying to reconcile in- 
ternational trade practices of a closed, 
planned economy, such as that of the 
Soviet Union, with the ideal of multi- 
lateral trade in a free and open world 
economy, the author, nevertheless, be- 
lieves that “the object of international 
relations is the reconciliation of oppo- 
sites.” Without making any specific pro- 
posals as to how these opposites may be 
reconciled, he ends his somewhat ab- 
stract discussion of this complex issue 
on a note of optimism, asserting that 
in mutual aid as exemplified in the poli- 
cies of the International Trade Organi- 
zation, lies the solution of the problem. 
The professional economist will dis- 
cover little in this volume that is es- 
sentially new, and may even criticize it 
for lack of originality and oversimplifi- 
cation of complex economic issues. But 
Mr. Mallery is not writing for the 
trained economist. His presentation is 
intended for the general public which 
is sorely in need of a better understand- 
ing of the homely economic truth that 
trade is not one way, but two way, 
= 
_ The fundamental soundness of the 
Bihor’s thesis, as well as the clarity 
nd simplicity of its presentation, give 
s book more than transitory signifi- 
ce. It deserves a wide reading pub- 
» for enlightened public opinion must 
) Barely, be based on an understand- 
g of the type of basic truth so effec- 
i Peace in this volume. 


is HE CALCULATED RISK, ne Hamilton 
Bib Armstrong. Macmillan, $1.50. 


| Julie d’Estournelles 


SMALL BUT POTENT BOOK HAS A 
happy title, givi 


ing, as it does, 
ities which the present United 


United N 


with regard to. gle ae 


help Europe live and that the UN must 
be strengthened: to that end he as- 
sembles his facts and presents them 
clearly. It seems imperative, at least to 
this writer, that every member of the 
U.S. Congress should read this book, as 
the great debate on the European Re- 
covery Program -s%¥# ings 
politically-charged momentum. 

With an historian’s long range view 
and a statesman’s sense of the present, 
Mr. Armstrong urges that it is not the 
detailed plans, but the “spirit and man- 
ner in which we approach them” which 
are important. We cannot afford to be 
either “parsimonious or timid” nor must 

e “hedge our contributions with pro- 
visos.” “We must be clear that our aim 
is to help as many nations as possible 
recover their war - devastated economy 
and be free to choose what their own 
government and economy shall be. 

To the question as to whether Soviet 
Union action in Europe will leave time 
for this program, Mr. Armstrong makes 
three answers: the Soviet Union was 
severely weakened by the war; her pres- 
tige has decreased in areas she has oc- 
cupied; the Communist parties in some 
European countries are not as strong as 
they have seemed. But he acknowledges 
the: possibility that the Soviet Govern- 
ment may feel free “to use overt force 
to install communist governments in 
western Europe.” 

Turning to the problem of strength- 
ening the United Nations, the author 
offers what the’ Washington’ Post and 
the New York Times have called “The 
Armstrong Plan.” Faced with the fact 


into its 


that the greatest deterrent to action by 


——— 
a 


the UN is the necessity for Great Power 


unanimity in the Security Council, Mr. , 


Armstrong Proposes 1 that a 


. group of UN SB scrairae enter into 
BE brief supplementary agreement, open 


to all, to carry out the Charter obliga-_ 


tion to resist armed attack, 1) if two- 
thirds of the signatory powers decided 
paerees action a ony ie us the 


The book does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive, scholarly research into the 
complex problem of U.S. participation in 
European recovery. But Mr. Armstrong 
has rendered all who are concerned with 
the great decisions of 1948 a unique and 
timely service in writing it, in putting 
clearly before the reader the facts and 
risks, and in offering a constructive plan 
whereby, with faith and determination, 
there is a possibility for peace. 


Let the People Grow 


(from page 67) 
How, i in the present world situation, 
could a state in which the Jews would 
remain forever the minority, be an 
answer either to their hopes or their 
present predicament? With the atti- 
tude of the Arabs today, a Jewish 
minority in an Arab Palestine must 
leave the Jews as unprotected in 
Palestine as they are in Aden, the 
British Crown Colony, where for 
thirty-six hours in December 1947, 
Arabs roamed the Jewish sections, 
burned houses, looted property, and 
murdered defenseless people. 
Moreover, a unitary Arab State 
would deprive the 600,000 Jews who 
now call Palestine home, of what to 
them is their birthright. UNSCOP 
had seen how the Jews had carved 
footholds for a nation out of the wil- 
derness. It decided that it was a mat- 
ter of simple justice to give these peo- 
ple a land of their own, in which they 
could be masters of their own destiny. 
UNSCOP was equally aware that 
the Jews of Palestine had, as nowhere 
else on the globe, thrown open their 


gates to the homeless and displaced 


Jews of Europe. And the delegates 
knew that they were prepared to go 
on saving DPs. The same could not 


be said with any assurance for any 
- other nation in the world ‘ 


Because she has 


something new to tell 


Because she offers 
practical guidance 


Because she writes in 
clear, non-technical lan- 
guage 


KAREN HORNEY’S 


books help people 
solve their problems 


CONSTRULTIVE 18 
OF REVROSIS 


By Doctor 
KAREN 
HORNEY 
: Our Inner 
Conflicts 


A Constructive Theory of Neurosis 


- Demonstrates how conflicts can be re- 
solved by changing the- conditions 
within the personality that brings neu- 
roses into being. ‘““Dr. Horney’s thesis 

is developed with skill and really 
extraordinary compactness. Highly 
} Pies _ feadable."—N. Y. Times Book Re- 
; view. 4th Printing. $3.50 


Other books by Karen Horney 


‘ ’ THE NEUROTIC PERSONALITY OF 

ey ae OUR TIME. A detailed analysis of the 

ret te aaa neurotic personality. “A genuine con- 

ear tribution to the study of interpersonal 

ay _ telations.”—American Journal of Psy- 

chiatry. 12th Printing. $3.50 

bet ap _ SELF-ANALYSIS, Fresh_ illustration 
of the rich possibilities of a wide and | 

‘thorough - self-inspection. — American 
_ Journal of Psychology. 6th Printing. 
$3.50. 
7 NEW WAYS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
ee A revaluation of theory and practice. 
$3.50 
E You CONSIDERING PSYCHO- 
ALYSIS? Edited by Karen Horney. 
$3.00 


ree descriptive catalog of 
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the only major issue since the end of 
the war on which the U.S. and the 
USSR voted alike. 

The UN planners set ten years as 
the incubating period for any true 
unity between the Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine. It was not mere coinci- 
dence that they fixed the date for re- 
examining the UN trusteeship of 
Jerusalem ten years from now. Nor 
was it mere chance that the plan for 
economic unity between the two 
states was to remain in force for ten 
years and then be reconsidered. ‘Thus 
as Lake Success reckoned, Jews and 
Arabs might by 1957 be living as 
peacefully beside each other as Canada 
and the United States, and with more 
economic ties. 


"Tue apvantacrs AccRUING To BOTH 
Arabs and Jews from the Economic 
Union of Palestine recommended by 
UNSCOP are enormous. A treaty 1s 
to be entered into between the two 
states, with a customs union, a com- 
mon currency; operation, in the com- 
mon interest, of railways, interstate 
highways, and postal, telephone, and 
telegraphic services; joint economic 
development, especially with respect 
to irrigation, land reclamation, and 
soil conservation. 

The Arabs have a stake in ce eco- 
nomic unity, since working relation- 
ships with the Jews would give them 
more rather than less prosperity. The 
Jews have a stake in unity, since they 
must create a world in which their 
children can live. Thus, in economic 
unity is seen the seed of ultimate 
political harmony between the two 
lands. 

The Jews in Palestine presented a 
moving spectacle to all of us who 
traveled through the Middle East 
with UNSCOP. Those who came 
from Western Europe had brought 
with them the results of the indus- 
trial revolution in technology, and of 
the American’ revolution in political 
ideas. Clearly, in this new-old home- 
land they had the equipment for live- 


lihood but few of the rights of self- 


government. Theirs is the most or- 
ganized, the most disciplined, 


Middle East, yet th 


; mercy of incipient Arab Nazis a 
six million of them had been’ € 


‘Spain or the 
hatch World War mW there. 


the 
most Ravadecds community in jton al 


the military opposition to partition 
has been stirred up to a large degree 
by a small handful of pashas and 
landlords whose property and power 
are endangered by the inroads of 
western culture. 

In Emek Hefer near Nathanya, and 
in the Vale of Esdraelon, I learned of 
Arabs still coming to the Jewish set- 
tlers with offerings of peace. The 
peasants are not fighting. For the 
most part there has been quiet in out- 
lying villages, in areas which were 
most violent in the 1936-39 riots. The 
fighting has centered in the cities. 

It is significant, moreover, that the 
only leader who can gain even a sem- 
blance of unified support among the 
Arabs in Palestine is a religious leader 
—the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, Hit- 
ler’s ex-accomplice, who was exiled 
by the British for his Nazi activities. 
The Mufti-sat in Berlin during the 
war and helped Hitler with his full- 
est influence and knowledge. 

The Mufti makes no secret of the 
fact that he considers himself the 
heir to Hitler. In 1944 when Hitler 
knew his military defeat was immi- 
nent, he concluded a pact with the 
Mufti to continue the Fuhrer’s work 
in the Middle East. q 

Certainly most Arabs are not Nazis 
but the link between Arabs who are 
Nazis and European Nazis has never 
been broken. ~~ 

In 1941 the British had to put 
down a Nazi revolt, which broke out 
among Arabs in Iraq. Recently 200 
Spanish Franco volunteers arrived 
in the Arab city of Nablus in Pal- 
estine to join the Arab forces. Ger- 
man officers who escaped from allie 
prisoner of war camps have been 
found hiding with Arabs. j 

UNSCOP obviously decided that 
the Jews could not be left at the 


terminated by German Nazis. | 
could the United Nations ligh 
low ‘Palestine _ to become an 


Mutti of Jerus 


British Labor MP, who was one of 
the members of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry, charged that 
the U.S. State Department was sabo- 
taging partition by appeasing the 
Arabs, and refusing to support a UN 
police force in Palestine. He argued: 


If the Jewish State is to prosper, it 
must be rooted in Jewish-Arab coopera- 
tion. Not with the Mufti’s henchmen— 
that is impossible — or even with the 
Arab League, but with the villagers 
and workers of Palestine. Such coop- 
eration has existed in the past; it can 
exist in the future on one condition— 
that the UN firmly tells the Arab 
League that partition will be backed by 
full international sanction. The only 
way to bring this home to the Arab 
leaders is to send an international po- 
lice force to Palestine. 


He supports the proposal at Lake 
Success of Dr. Jorge Granados of 
Guatemala, who was with UNSCOP, 
that the international militia should 
be composed of contingents from sec- 
ond class powers with no ax to grind: 


The only way to bring peace to Pales- 
tine is to remove it out of the Great 
Power conflict. Such a force should be 
directly responsible to the Security 
Council and should remain in 
Palestine for at least two years after 
the commission has drawn the fron- 
tiers. In this way time will be given 
for Jews and Arabs to work out the 
economic cooperation of the two states, 
without which neither can prosper. 


Ow every Hann I FOUND INDICATIONS 
that out of this struggle, Arabs and 
Jews of Palestine, alike, have become 
strong nationalists. Nationalism, in 
itself, is not evil; any people must 
develop integrity as a nation before 
it can join others in an international 
body. 

- Weighing all these aspects, UNS- 
COP concluded that .partition is not 
only the most practical solution—that 
it will prove a good thing in Pales- 
tine. Politically, good because it does 
not displace the Palestine Arabs, but 
gives them a state of their own. Eco- 
nomically, good because it sets up 
provisions for an Arab-Jewish Eco- 
nomic Union. Socially, good because 
it should give both peoples the 
chance to develop their own cultural 
patterns. Internationally, good because 
it will offer the most promising solu- 
tion of the crucial problem of the 
Jewish DPs. . And __ psychologically, 
good—as the delegates pointed out in 
their report—because, of all the solu- 
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tions offered, partition alone offers 
elements of finality. 

So it was that in order that two 
peoples could find themselves and 
grow together, the United Nations 
divided the land politically and tied 
it economically. The gld technique of 
aggression — Divide aiid Conquer — 
gave way in 1947 to a new principle— 
Divide and Grow. 


The House 


. (from page 74) 

it takes him fifty years to pay it back.” 

This is the way it is done in Swe- 

den, Denmark, even to some extent 
in Holland, with great success. 


Kazan Knows 11 1s 4 SELLING JOB OF 
sizeable proportions. The man in 
the street will buy a car for $2,000 
“on terms” without question, but he 
is still skeptical about putting the 
same money into a cooperative home. 
He has some stereotyped miscon- 
ceptions. He thinks only a big suc- 
cessful union can be the organizing 
nucleus; he thinks there must be a 
homogeneous group with everyone in 
the same industry, and then he is 
afraid that that industry will fail; he 
thinks a project in which there is this 
occupational sameness will be’ a dull 
place to live. 

Kazan answers that any strong or- 
ganization, such as a credit union, can 
be a good nucleus. It does not need 
to be homogeneous—in fact, Amalga- 
mated Houses never have been more 
than 20 percent tenanted by ACLA 
people. Kazan points out that fewer 
than 20 percent of the cooperators of 


The House are from any occupational 


group—there are teachers, iron work- 
ers, postoffice workers, electrical work- 
ers, ladies’ garment workers, as well 
as Amalgamated members. It is very 
clear that with or without homog- 
eneity life at the Amalgamated House 
has never had a dull moment. 

Kazan and the cooperators at the 
Bronx houses think they have the an- 
swer to what even private enterprisers 
(except the real estate lobby) admit 
has them stumped. The merry chil- 
dren on their sleds, the men with 
shovels, the housewives baking 
cookies in their kitchens, and the 
slight man with the quiet voice and 
far-seeing eyes, setting off on his 
twenty-years-after vacation—these are 
good salesmen. . 

The House is Exhibit A. 
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Sexual 


Behavior 
in the 


Human 


Male 


BY KINSEY, POMEROY 
and MARTIN 


of Indiana University 


Based on surveys, made by members of the 
Staff of Indiana University and supported 
by the’ National Research Council with 
Rockefeller Foundation funds. 


This new book has special appli- 
cation to the fields of sociology 
and education. 


Identifying the patterns of sex- 
ual behavior in each social level, 
it gives many data on the stability 
of social levels and the vertical 
mobility between levels. It also 
contributes much to the under- 
standing of such matters as child 
behavior and development, juve- 
nile delinquency and relation of 
each type of sexual activity to the 
boy’s subsequent social and mari- 
tal adjustment. 


By ALFRED C. KINSEY, Professor of Zoology; 
WARDELL B. POMEROY, Research Associate, and 
CLYDE E. MARTIN, Research Associate, Indiana 
University. 804 pages, with 173 Charts and [59 
Tables. $6.50 
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Mail this coupon to your bookseller or 
direct to the Publisher 


W. B. Saunders Company, ' 
W. Washington Sq., Phila. 5 
Enclosed find check for $6.50. Send me 
Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male 
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YOUTH AFTER 
CONEFLICT 


| Goodwin B. Watson 


This first full-length analysis of the 
after-effects of war on the attitudes 
of young people is a thoughtful, 
thought-provoking, and thought-dis- 
| turbing volume, Especially valuable 
| for those who work with youth and 
| who ate concerned with youth prob- 
lems is its prognosis of what the 
young people of the 1950s will be 
saying and doing, 


“Youth After Conflict gives those who 
| work with youth a perspective view in 
planning services. It helps us to look 
ahead analytically, rather than to stum- 
ble forward blindly.’”—Bernice Bridges, 
Director, Youth Division, National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly. 


“An important and enlightening con- 
tribution to the understanding of young 
people at this time in history.’’-—Chicago 
Recreation Committee’s Recreation News. 


“A comprehensive survey of social, 
economic, and political factors affecting 
young people in the decades following 
the Civil War and World War I, and 
in the present post-war period. . .. An 
interesting and valuable textbook for 
| those concerned with youth problems.” 
—Library Journal. $4.00 


SO YOU WANT 
TO HELP PEOPLE 


Rudolph M. Wittenberg 


Whether you supervise a group of 
youngsters “just for fun” or direct 
grown-ups’ activities as your voca- 
tion, here is a necessary toel for 
you. It enables you to help people 
by understanding why they act as 
they do. Here are the principles of 
mental hygiene and the technics of 
experts stated in simple, usable terms 
to fit the ordinary problems con- 
fronting group leaders everywhere. 


“This mental hygiene primer for group 
leaders, by a psychiatric social worker, 
offers much insight and practical help in 
dealing with human nature, and would 
be useful to parents, teachers, and com- 
munity leaders of all sorts. ~-General 
principles are abundantly illustrated by 
cases, and the book gets a high score 
for readability.”"—Family Life. 


“Any group leader, no matter how ex- 
perienced or successful, will find help 
in these clearly written pages. . . . The 
-book is a long-needed tool for all who 
work with groups.”—Woman’s Press. 


“One of the most helpful publications 
_which has come to my attention for a 
long time. . . . The author’s discussion 
of the principles of leadership and per- 
sonal relationships is applicable to every- 
one who works with people.”—Flora Lee 
Sherman, Consultant, Family Life Edu- 


cation Program, $3.00 
At your bookstore or 


!_ Association (Pross 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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(from page 48) 


insisting that the only sound way to 
provide for the continuing needs of 
the seriously disabled veterans was by 
“regular monthly payment of com- 
pensation.” 

Congress, however, retained its re- 
spect for him to the end, and his 
widespread personal popularity cer- 
tainly has far outweighed his dogged 
support of unpopular positions. Con- 
gress also knew that Bradley was 
army-trained, which explained his in- 
ability to compromise. In the army 
he was used to giving orders to sub- 
ordinates and taking them from su- 
periors. While he clearly recognized 
Congress as his superior, he stopped 
short of the individual congressman. 


Bevonp poupr, THE MAJOR POSITIVE 
accomplishment of the Bradley regime 
at VA is the greatly praised transfor- 
mation of the hospital and medical 
service into something unquestionably 
first class. That has been an enduring 
relief to Congress and a godsend to 
the veteran, a startling and dramatic 
job done by the General and his chief 
of medicine and surgery, Dr. Hawley. 
The VA medical service had been 
called “the backwash of American 
medicine.” The first reform was to 
get. Congress to create a semi-indepen- 
dent department of medicine and sur- 
gery and release. its doctors and nurses 
from civil service requirements and 
salary limitations. In rapid-fire suc- 
cession Bradley and Hawley got forty- 
six new hospitals from army-navy sur- 
pluses, staffed them. Hawley appealed 
to organized medicine and to. the 
country’s medical schools for help. 
Sixty-one top schools set up “Dean’s 
committees” to. supervise closely the 
work of VA doctors, recommend resi- 
dent physicians. For the first time the 
VA offered veterans medical care as 
up-to-date as any in the country. 
Some 118,000 patients are now get- 
ting that first class care from nearly 
7,000 physicians in VA _ hospitals 
which are at last closely linked to 


civilian specialists and schools. a 
-. There are, however, two glaring 


shortcomings which face the new ad- 
ministrator, Carl R. Gray, Jr. Only 
two of ninety new hospitals author- 
ized by Congress have been built by 
the Asmy Corps of Engineers to 
whom Bradley turned over the job. 


Nine more are under construction, 
and plans and specifications have been 
completed for twenty-one. Construc- 
tion of additions to existing hospitals 
is in better shape, over half completed. 

Insurance is the biggest headache 
of all. Chaos has persisted through 
the two years of Bradley’s “army of 
occupation.” There still remains a 
great muddle of unanswered mail and 
unreceipted premium payments. With 
demobilization, the VA had to assume 
the collection of premiums on over 
5,000,000 policies, payment of which 
had been deducted from pay while 
the holders were in active service. 
Just as Bradley was decentralizing the 
VA, millions of letters, premium pay- 
ments, and insurance conversion 
forms descended on the organization. 
Thousands of veterans have dropped 
this excellent insurance in disgust. 

“We can best evaluate the veterans’ 
advance,” General Bradley says, “in 
terms of the three most urgent prob- 
lems that faced them: jobs, homes, 
and education.” 

In these terms, the VA has fallen 
short, at least of a permanent solution. 
Hundreds of thousands are unem- 
ployed and find it increasingly diff- 
cult to get jobs. Three million in col- 
lege, school or training will soon en- 
ter an increasingly competitive labor 
market. Poor housing or no housing 
at all is the subject of many a bitter 
comparison to the foxholes of war, 
yet no constructive legislative step has 
been taken which promises a solution 
to that problem. The General says: 


There is no “veteran’s problem.” It 
is a readjustment problem. The whole 
point of the VA program is to make an 
end to the dependency of any veteran 
by helping him get on his feet. If, on 
account of disability, he cannot be made 
wholly independent, then he deserves 
compensation from the government to 
make up for the loss. 

The veterans of this war and their 
dependents will soon make up nearly a 
majority of the population. Conse- 
quently, any special privileges they get 
from their government, they themselves 
will largely have to pay for. That’s 
what makes them citizens first. 


Whether veterans or citizens, fac- 
ing housing shortages, unemployment 
prospects and further increases in the 
cost of living, they must look else- 
where than to the VA for a solution. 

Justified as this criticism may 
however, it does not gainsay the GI 
General’s tremendous accomplish- 
ments. He took on the VA when i 
Grapuic) = Saag Sie 


was on the brink of a catastrophe that 
would have made a new low in goy- 
ernmental ineptitude a major crisis 


in domestic politics. Bradley remolded | 
the VA to carry out its specific post- | 


war mission. Although he will have 


many problems to solve, the new ad- | 
ministrator will have a far easier time | 
of it than Bradley. Red tape, piled up | 
claims, insurance problems, delega- | 
tions, pressure groups, and congress- | 


men will plague him. But the heat is 


off. Bradley’s Battle of the Demobili- | 


zation is won. 


The State of Alaska 


(from page 77) 


by sea all traveled on Canadian ves- 
sels. In other words, the congressmen 
refused to put up with accommoda- 
tions which they inflict by law on the 
average Alaskan. 


Discarmanation iw ALasKa 1s AL- 
most endless. For example, all parcel 
post in the territory travels at the 
eighth zone or maximum rate, no 
matter what the distance over which 
it is sent. It costs as much to mail a 
package the 14 miles from Skagway 
to Port Chilkoot as to ship the same 
parcel the 3,200 miles from Boston to 
Los Angeles. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has established no zone’ differ- 
entials for Alaska. 
Alaska sent many men to war, but 
when they were discharged by the 
services—which evidently knew noth- 
ing of Alaskan travel costs—they re- 
ceived only five cents a mile for trans- 
portation. Service men from Shish- 
maref and Beaver spent $350 apiece of 
their own money to get back home. 
In the American West the govern- 
ment subsidized the railroads with 
fabulously valuable land grants, many 

of them exceeding the total value of 
the new route. Thus the Northern 
- Pacific received $137,000,000 worth of 

timber and grazing acreage to con- 

struct a $71,000,000-railroad. This may 
have been high handed disposition of 

our common heritage, but at least 
_ rail rates were low and settlers poured 
into the country. In Alaska, an in- 
finitely sterner land, an opposite pol- 
icy has prevailed. Instead of subsi- 
dizing the Alaska Railroad, Congress 
has insisted that it pay its way. As a 
résult, travelers in Alaska pay more 
to ride in rickety day coaches over a 
corrugated roadbed than they would 
Century 
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University of Pennsylvania 
SECOND PRINTING 
of 
“Training for Skill in Social Case Work" 
Edited by Virginia P. Robinson 
Available about February 1, 1948 
Price, $1.75 per copy 
This discussion of the problems of professional education—including detailed - 
analysis of objectives, principles and methods, as developed and applied in this 
School—first published in 1942, has long been out of print. Continuing de- 
mand has necessitated re-publication. 
; Address inquiries and orders to 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
3622 Locust Street ; Philadelphia 4, Penna. 
or City of Portland in “the States.” oil, medicines, Christmas toys. Only 
This is all of a piece with the emergency truck convoys on the Al- 
~Army’s statement to President Roose- can Highway kept any supplies at all 
velt in 1939 that “there appears at moving to Alaska. Congressmen con- 
present to-be no necessity, from the demned labor’s “outrageous conduct,” 
viewpoint of national defense, of in- but did nothing to open the great 
creasing the military garrison in Canadian ports of Vancouver and 
Alaska.” When this statement was Prince Rupert to Alaskan commerce. 
made, the only troops in the Terri- That would have been a threat to the 
tory were two companies of infantry, Seattle monopoly which ‘the delega- 
their ancient guns pointed in the di- tion from the state of Washington 
rection of friendly Canada. Three did not permit to develop. 
years later, Japanese soldiers were Many frontier attitudes still prevail 
slogging ashore at Kiska and Attu. in the Territory. Guns are packed 
Organized labor, as well as govern- by men in “the bush,” and not to use 
ment and industry, has occasionally only on wolves and bears. The per 
created grave problems for Alaska. In capita consumption of liquor is al- 
‘the fall of 1946, a shipping strike most incredible. And Dr. W. T. Har- 
closed the port of Seattle for more  rison, a visiting official of the U. S. 
than two months. Because Seattle con- Public Health Service, said a few 
‘trols the territorial trade, Alaska months ago, “I did not think there | 
found itself without fresh meat, fuel was any place under the American a 
as (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) ge n is 7 
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SMITH COLLEGE 


Degree of Master of Social Science. 


social agencies, and the writing of a thesis. 
Academic Year Opens June 23, 1948 
GRADUATE SEMINARS 


July 12 to 23, 1948 


91. ADVANCED CASEWORK. Mrs, Lucille N. Austin 
92. SUPERVISORY METHOD IN SOCIAL 


CASEWORK. 


93. EGO PSYCHOLOGY. 
94. THE PSYCHOSOMATIC CONCEPT. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Pro- 
gram of Social Work Education Leading to the 


The course provides two years of. academic 
erdits including theory, field practice in selected 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Lucille N, Austin 
Miss Rosemary Reynolds 


Dr. Adelaide M, Johnson 


Dr, Felix Deutsch 


USED BOOKS 
50% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. 
In good condition, but without that new 
look! 


THE DIRECTOR 


For further information write to 
COLLEGE HALL 8 
; Northampton, Massachusetts 


For complete new list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 
es 112 East 19 Street 


New York 3, N. Y. 


. flag where prostitution is as flagrant 
. as it is in Fairbanks.” 
. . Yet in Alaska there are two popu- 
lations—the rooted as well as the wan- 
; derers. The inhabitants with families 
F rps are as staid and moral as anywhere 
be in the United States. The schools, 
i hospitals, churches, and social welfare 
<a institutions may be comparatively few 
in number, but they are most con- 
P ,  ) scientiously ,run. 
ia SS . Despite Alaska’s immense natural 
_ wealth, even those born in the terri- 
Bp > CORY, often pack up and go “outside.” 
Of 10,595 Alaska-born white people 
er enumerated in the 1940 census, only 
Pon esosewere vliving in Alaska: George 
; oie a 7 sent hae 
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hat all the enterprises 
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itless. At a time 


the early Indian tribes called Alakh- 
Skhak. Alaska at last has been joined 
to the United States by land, for the 
Alcan Highway twists through 1,519 
miles of mountain and spruce soli- 
tudes to end finally in Fairbanks. 


And although the whole of Alaska 


has less than half the population of 


Worcester, Massachusetts, neverthe- 
less its white population has increased 
50 percent since the invasion of the 
Aleutians. This is a higher propor- 
tionate increase than that of the state 
of California in the war years. 

But, as the Anchorage Times has 
pointed out, “The history of Alaska 
is one of neglect. If the war had not 
brought Alaska into the public eye, 
it still would be forgotten by its own- 
ers, the a pocticaa Bare ed 


Ache S RESOURCES ARE ALMosr LIM- 
£ worldwide short- 


_ ern pioneering. He is the frontiersman 


= the time of _admission 


the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 
reports that hardy grains have been ~ 
developed which will thrive in a 4 
sections of Alaska. “I believe,’ he 
says, “that the immense lands of 


southern Alaska surpass those of. all 
Scandinavia in their agricultural pag 
tentialities.” 

Nor can Alaska’s human resources” 
be discounted. The people, skimpy in 
numbers though they be, have cour-— 
age and vitality. Brave, resourceful 
fliers have made the Alaskan bush ~ 
pilot an international symbol of mod-— 


of the twentieth century. - she 

A state in the crackling glow. of 
the aurora. borealis will be a dram: ic 
addition to the American n 
States which were gaunt fron 


CASEWORKERS (two): 


Baperieney? 1 year in 
For application blanks and information write via ait mail, supplying minimum qualifications to 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


WORKERS WANTED 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER (WOMAN) 
FOR FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN 
THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. FOR 
INFORMATION, WRITE AGNES LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WENDOVER, 
LESLIE CO., KENTUCKY. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK, for multiple 


service family casework agency. 
and challenging opportunity. Salary range 
$3600-$4500 annually. Write Director, Jewish 
Social Service Bureau, 127 N. W. Second 
Street, Miami 36, Florida. 


Interesting 


CASEWORKER, woman, A.A.S.W. or equiva- 


lent, for new rapidly growing family agency. 
Very good opportunity for a competent: worker. 
Salary commensurate with training and experi 
ence. Family Service of Altoona, 510 Agee 
merce Building, Altoona, Pa. 


CASEWORKER — SUPERVISOR — for job 


leading to full supervision. Position soon. 
Must have completed graduate training, have 
interest, in supervision, and have had substan- 
tial casework experience im agency of high 
standards. Opening January 1. 
Children’s Service, Inc., 313 S. E. Second 
Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED 
AND CHILD WELFARE CASE WORK- 


ERS. 
(Case ONO a ES one aOD auemptace $2580-$2936 
RAD ERED omer ae. bre'< oie pcieie $2664-$3312 
GRADE SEPT veer seis wisest $3144 up 


APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 995 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA, 


WANTED: . Caseworker. Female. Small insti- 
tution in Philadelphia area serving 60 white 
normal children of school age. Live in. Salary 
$2500 to $3000 depending on _ experience. 
Maintenance included. 8673 Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, graduate 
accredited school, for children’s treatment 
center. Group living plus individual therapy. 
Outstanding child analyst, administrator, social 
work school graduate. Small case-load, private 
office. Salary $3,300, possibility of full mainte- 
nance, Immediate opening, high standards. 50 
minutes Chicago loop. Write: Director, Ridge 
eae 40 Old Mill Road, Lake Forest, 

inois. 


Male or female; sal- 
ary range up to $3,000, depending upon quali- 
fications. Challenging opportunity. Family & 
Children’s Service, 602 S. Cheyenne, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS 


Openings in Tucson, Phoenix, and. international 


der community. Also opportunities for 
pioneering in rural community child welfare 
organization. One year of graduate training 
required. Child Welfare Director; Board of 
Social Security and Welfare, Phoenix, Arizona. 


“WANTED: Executive Secretary for Juvenile |_| 


Protective Association. Supervision of chil- 
dren’s institution, and foster home program. 
Training and experience in children’s work 
necessary. Sa! $3600. Address—Mrs. Vance 
McCay, 413 Calumet Avenue, Aurora, Illinois. 


ADOPTION WORKER wanted by children’s 


agency in Northwest. Professional training 
and some previous experience with adoption 
required. Address: Catholic Children’s Bu- 
reau, 907 Terry Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash- 
ington. 


Ee 


WORKERS WANTED 


Se ee | ee 

CASE WORKER—with M. S.S. or one year in 
graduate school plus experience. Excellent 
working conditions. Salary according to quali- 
fications and experience. 8664 Survey. 


SS ee ee ee, 

STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF 
THE FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE 
IN i THE KENTOCHY MOUNTAINS. 
SEND DATA SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WENDOVER, 
KENTUCKY. 

acre ne te sled ee RE Rees Ne 

CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
Care Agency has two staff vacancies, Salary 
in accordance with professional training and 
experience. Opportunity for advancement. At 
least one year’s graduate training required. 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


ak eg oe 

CASEWORKERS for national agency with 
multiple service program for adjustment of 
foreign born in U. S.: - &. degree re- 
quired; salary range $2700- $3935; appoint- 
ment. within range depending on experience. 
Promotion opportunities, Knowledge of Ger- 
man or Yiddish desirable, Write or telephone 
United Service for New ro Inc., 15 
Park Row, New York 7, N. » CO 7-9700. 


CASE WORKER. Opening for professionally 
trained and experienced case worker of ad- 
vanced agency classification. Duties include 
limited case load and responsibility for special 
projects. Salary range $3200 to $4500. Write 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 15 Fernando 
Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT for large 
geen Community Center in Eastern City. 
Graduate School’ of Social Work preferred. 
State experience, qualifications, salary ex- 
pected and when available. 8676 Survey. 


MEDI@AL SOCIAL WORKERS WANTED. 
Challenging opportunity for medical social 
workers, who are of Lutheran faith, to assist 
in the development of a nation wide service 
to tuberculosis patients, Progressive program 
and excellent supervision for staff develop- 
ment. Recognized personnel practices. Gradua- 
tion from an approved school of social work 
required, (Under Lutheran auspices). 


Applications also invited for scholarships lead- 
ing to degree in medical social service. 


For further information address Wheat Ridge 
Foundation, Wheat Ridge, Colorado. 


CASEWORKER. Well trained, wanted for hos- 
pital in New York City. Experience not nec- 
essary. Field ‘Work in psychiatric, family or 
medical agency acceptable. Fairly new de- 
partment.. Emphasis on casework aspects of 
rehabilitation, Offers casework service to priv- 
ate patients on fee basis. Good supervision. 
Salary range $2400-$3400. 8655 Survey. 


DIRECTOR for non-sectarian home of 24 High 
School boys. Wife to act as House Manager. 
Professional training or equivalent experience. 
Able to supervise studies, social and recre- 
ational training. $3,000, plus maintenance. 
Kay House, 5533 Ellswort Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 6,2P a. 


RATES 
(Gj cd Advertising 


Display ‘6 » « « 50c per iine 
Non-display . « « 10¢ per word 


_ Minimum Chatge | - $2.00 per insertion 


Discounts . . 10% on six insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street New York 3 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


-DISTRICT WORKER 


walifications: College 4 


field work in child and family 
nee: 3 


ge: “$285, 00-$315. 00 Pe month, Appointments at the minimum. 
years, ‘graduate study 1 
one which must have included courses in child welfare an 
spe ived 


ear at recognized school of social 
public welfare administration and 


years, in the past..6 years of social work, 1 of which must have been in child 
welfare, 1 year. in public assistance and. 1 year in a supervisory capacity. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER 


Salary Ran rhe ach per “i per moath. praduate at the ite ipa 


Box 2781 


at recognized school of social 
vonbld welfare administration and 


Juneau, Alaska eG 


NEGRO MAN, age 


THE BOOKSHELF 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
t 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOK PLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. Most varied bookplate as- 
sortment ever offered. ANTIOCH BOOK- 
PLATES, Bok 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY.- At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. Save time, work, money, 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. — State if G.I. 
Saat Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
Tork 2 ts 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 


York. Wisc. 7-4961. A __ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 


and medical social work positions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


INSTITUTIONAL, Private School, Camp, 
Housefather, Counselor, Recreation "Director, 
mature, references, college, experienced child 
guidance, available immediately. 8671 Survey. 


CRAFTS SPECIALIST, female, single, desires 


group work position. Experience—hospital, 
camp counselor, club leader, kindergarten 
teacher. 8682 Survey. : 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION or Director 
Community Center, Male, colored, fifteen years 
social work experience, three quarters S.S.A 
University of Chicago, 8681 Survey. 


now pads ed, wishes transfer to more ac- 
tive East Coast agency. 8686 Survey. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: 12 years’ experience 
in publicity including regional information 
chief government agency working on commu- 
nity program. Prize photographer. Now with 
large New York family agency. Available 
February ist. 8685 Survey. 


TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED (20 years) 
INSTITUTION MANAGERS. Man and wife 
experts in organizing, modernizing and financ- 
ing private institutions. Have doubled income 
and endowment, reorganized, rebuilt and 
standardized. Employed at_present but seek. 

. challenging opportunity. Highest references 
furnished. Accept year by year contract or 
short time counseling service. 8683 Survey. 


enc 
juvenile delinquent and mental eee 
falds. 8684 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, peychiagrice Am biti cat, 


ve five-day week, 


EXECUTIVE position wanted by trained and 
experienced Protestant woman, capable of car-. 
tying complete administration 
stitution for the normal or handicapped child. 
Available March ist. 8679 Survey. 


42, interested in executive 
or sihainiptritiens tion in community or- 
gree from = st ’s institution, M. 


ieee eons Work, 
eee children’s es 
epi Acld field. aaivonth ae ny considered $4000. 


wi & 


A HANDBOOK FOR 


Social Agency 


County, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


This book should be in the library of 
every social work agency. The only up-to- 
date volume of its kind, it is a compre- 
hensive work book and reference manual 
for all kinds of social work agencies, both 
public and private. Covering the entire 
machinery of administration, it includes 
the work of the board of directors and 
the general executive; governing policies, 
personnel relations, as well as budgeting 
and accounting procedures. No work of 
comparable encyclopedic scope is available 
for social work executives who wish to 
make more efficient and economical the 


entire conduct of their agency. “. . . a 
handbook which should prove of construc- 
tive value... .’—Virginia Kirkus’ Bulletin 

$5.00 


Social 
Problems 


A Study of 
War-Time Influences 


By Francis E. Merrill, Professor of 
Sociology, Dartmouth College 


Of interest to every teacher of sociology 
and professional social worker, this book 
is a first-hand, absorbing inquiry into the 
tremendous social ptoblems intensified dur- 
ing and stemming out of World War II. 
Analyzing such disturbing developments as 
increased family disorganization, delin- 
quency, sex offenses, crime and personal 
maladjustment, the author draws definite 
conclusions as to how a reversal of these 
anti-social trends can be brought about. 
“,. . a scholarly, analytical analysis . 


—Virginia Kirkus’ Bulletin. Coming Feb- 
ruary 18th, $3.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


HARPER BOOKS 


Administration 


By Elwood Street, Director, Community 
Chest and Council of Eastern Fairfield 


ON THE Home Front 


observant, well-documented commentary.”’ 


for Readers of “Survey Graphic” 


HOW SHALL WE PAY 
FOR EDUCATION? 


Approaches to the Economics of Education . 


By Seymour E. Harris, Professor of Economics, 


Harvard University 


How can our colleges adequately handle the heavy student load 
now bearing down on their existing facilities? How can we trec- 
oncile the wider demand for higher education with soaring educa- 
tional costs and declining resources? This book is the first com- 
plete appraisal of the economic dilemma in higher education. Its 
suggestions for meeting the situation are of importance to every- 
one interested in extending the democratic opportunity for college 
training. Coming February 18th. $3.00 


EDUCATION FOR 
WHAT IS REAL 


By Earl C. Kelley, Professor of Secondary Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit. Foreword by John Dewey. 


A report on certain significant findings of the Hanover Institute, 
this volume focuses upon a new understanding of the role of per- 
ception in the educational process. Analyzing the extent to which 
vision can bring accurate perceptual results, it elaborates the im- 
plications of these discoveries for teaching, learning and growth. 
“. ..a work whose significance will prove virtually inexhaustible.” 


—Jobn Dewey in The Foreword. $2.00 - 


INTERCULTURAL ATTITUDES 
IN THE MAKING 
Parents, Youth Leaders and Teachers 
at Work 
Ninth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 


Edited by William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
William Van Til, Bureau for Intercultural Education 
A working manual on how to improve attitudes of children and 
young people toward members of minority groups—as these are 
met in school and neighborhood. This methods book for parents, 


teachers and youth group workers is directed toward the removal 
of racial and religious prejudice. ; $3.00 


~ LABOR UNIONS IN ACTION 
A Study of the Mainsprings of Unionism 


By Jack Barbash, Lecturer in Labor Problems, Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C. : 


Authoritative and inclusive, this sympathetic examination of how 


and why labor unions operate as they do discusses every important — 
labor union activity. Emphasizing the period from 1933 to passage 


of the Taft-Hartley Bill, the-discussion includes reasons for devel- 
opment of unions, relations of union to government, welfare ac- 


~ tivities of unions and problems of Communist infiltration. $3.50 


- 
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